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THE OLD, OLD STORY, 





BY EB. MATHEAON. 





Have you forgotten the old, old story, 
You whispered to me on that golden day 

Wuer the sun was flooding the earth with glory 
And hedges were fragraat and white with May’ 


Uur path led over the cowslip-meadow, 
Where birds sang gaily from every tree, 

And the way was flecked with sunshine and shadow; 
Kut only the sunshine fell on me. 


Again sunshine je flooding the earth with glory: 
he birds are singing on every tree; 


Kut you have forgotten that old, old story, 
And only the shadows [ail on me, 


HEART AND RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NULL AND VOID.” 








“MADAM'S WARD,” THE HOUSEIN 
THE OLOSE,”’ ‘WHITE BERRIEA 
AND RED,’ “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,” ETO., ETO, 





CHAPTER I. 

\ OOD NIGHT! Good night! Parting in 
(5 such sweet sorrow that | shal! say 

good-night till it be morrow!” 

The speaker was a young girl, who stood 
in the middle of the room, her hands 
clasped, ner bead bent forward, her eyes 
fixed in a dieamy rapiare, and the remark 
was addressed to—no one, 

She paused, sighed a little—not from 1m 
patience, but with a wistful dissatisfaction 
—and absently moved to the window, 
through which the last rays of the June 
sun were flickering redly. 

She stood there for a moment or two, 
tben began to pace the room with a lithe, 
undulating grace. It was a pity that she 
was alone, because such beauty and grace 
were wasted on the desert air of the rather 
grim and dingy m, It was e pity that 
Sir John Everett Millais, or Mr, Kdwin 
Long, or some other of the great portrait 
painters were not present to transfer her 
beauty of face and form, for it was a lovell- 
ness of no common order. 

Many a poet’s pen had attempted to de- 
scribe Doris Marlowe, but it may safely be 
said that not one had succeeded; and not 
even a great portrait painter could have 
depicted the mobility of her clear, oval 
face, and its dark eyes and sensitive lips— 
eyes and lips so full of expression that 
people were sometimes almost convinced 
that she had spoken before sne bad uttered 
a word, 

This evening, and at this moment, her 
face was all alive, as it were, witn expres 
sion, as she put up her haod to smooth 
back the thick tresses of dark brown hair 
—so dark that it was almost black—and, 
stopping suddenly betorea pier glass whicb 
stood at the ena of the room, repeated the 
lamiliar lines: 

“Good-night! Good-night! Parting is such 
Sweet sorrow that I shall say good-night 
Ull it be morrow!’’ 

“Ah, no! No, no, no!” she exclaimed, 
stamping her fuot and drawing ber brows 
Wogether at the reflection in the giass. 
“That is not it por anything like it. } 
shall never get it! Never! Nev-——’’ 

The door opened behind her, and she 
turned her wiatful, disestiefied, rostiess 
face over her shoulder towards the comer. 
it was an oid man, bent almost doubie, 
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With athin and haggard face, from which | 


Seamed a pair of dark eyes #0 Driliiant 
and peering that they made the rest of the 
face look almost lifeless. 


<eenly, as he paused as if for breath, and, 


Hie looked at ner 


still looking at her, went to the tabie and | 


‘aid a long roll of paper upon it; then he 
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sank into a chair, and, leaning on his stick 
said, in a holiow voice, — 

“Well?” 

‘Bat it isn’t well, Joffrey. it’s bad, aa 
bad as could be!’’ ana the mobile lips al- 
lowed a quick, impatient laugh to escape, 
then compressed themseei ves, as if annoyed 
at tneir levity. “J cannot do it! I cannot! 
| have tried a hundred, a thoussnd times! 
And it sounds like—ohb, it sounds more 
lige @ serpent-maid saying, “Good-night, 
good-night, call me at even to-morrow!’ 
than J uilet’s immortal adieu?”’ 

**Does it?’’ said the old man calmly, 

‘Yes, it does; very much!’’ she retorted, 
half laughing again. “Ob, Jeffrey, 1 can’t 
do it, and that is the simple trath! Tell 
them | cannot do it, and—and beg me oft,’’ 

The old man stretched out bis hand 
slowly, and taking the paper from the 
table, as slowly unfastened it and display- 
ed it at fall length. 

it wasa piay-bill, printed in the usual 
atyle, in red and blue ink, — 

“Theatre Royal, Barton, 
‘'Romeo and J uliet, 
‘‘Miss Doris Marlowe as J uliet!”’ 

The girl looked it, a faint color coming 
into her face; then she raised ber eyes to 
the glittering ones above the piacard and 
enook ber head. 

‘‘Miss Doris Marlowe wiil murder Ju- 
liew!’’ she said; ‘‘that is what it will be, 
Jettrey—simpie muider, You must pre 
vent the perpetration of so hideous a 
crime!”’ 

“Too late!’ he said in his hollow voice; 
‘tthe bills are already out. The play is ad- 
vertised in the papers; they were booking 
at the theatre wnen | left. You muat piay 
i What is the matter?” 

“The matter——’’ she began, then 
stopped abruptly, as if in despair. “i 
don’t know what is the matter, lonly feei 
as if—oh, as if 1 were anything but Juliet, 
Why didn’t you let me goon playing littie 
comedy parts, Jetlrey? I could do those, after 
a fashion,—but Juliet! I ought to be fiat- 
tered,’’ and she looked at the bill, ‘but 1 
am very frightened!’ and she iaughed 
again. 

‘-Frigntened!’’ he said, bis thick white 
brows coming togetber, “Why shouid 
you be frightened? Have 1 not told you 
you could do it, and dol no. know? Am 1 
ever wrong?”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ she hastened to reply. “You 
are always rigut, and it ie | who am aiways 
wrong. nd indeed, Jefirey, dear, I will 
try! 1 will try for your sakel’’ and she 
glided across to hie chair and laid her hand 
—s long, white hand, soft and slim es a 
child’s—upon bis shoulder with tender do- 
oility, 

“Try for your own,’ be said, not un- 
kindly but graveiy. ‘Try for your ert’s 
sake, and yet—yes, try for mine! You 
know how I bave set my heart on your 
suceess—you know that it is the dream, 
the aim of my lifel Ever since you were a 
child and sat upon my knee looking up 
into my face with your great eyes, | bave 
looked forward to the day when tne world 
should acknowledge that Jeffrey Flint 
could make a great actor though he failed 
himasel!!” 

Toe dark eyes glittered still more keenly 
as he spoke, and the hand that held the 
pley-bitl tightened. 

‘You will succeed if you set your heart 
on it,’? he said more caimly. “You have 
done well up to now: I haven’t praised 
you; that is not my way; but—vat—1 am 
satisfied. Upto now you bave got on in 
reguiar strides—to-morrow night is the 
great lea; The great chance thet s6)cd0m 
Doris, take 

“Yea, Jefirey abe said sottiy but he 
heard the sigh ane tried to stifie and looked 


up. 





“Well?” he sald grimly. 
may——"’ 

She moved away from him and leant 
againat the table, her hands clasped |pone- 
ly. 

‘*] was going to say that it seeu.. to me 
as if all the trying in the world would not 
make me a Shakespeare's Juliet! The lines 
are beautiful, and I know them—oh, yes, ! 
know them, but—” she paused, then went 
on dreamily: “Do you think any young 
girl, anyone 30 young as I am, could play 
it properiy, Jefirey?”’ 

‘‘Jaliet was fourteen,” he said grimly. 

Doris siniled, 

“*Tuat’s a mistake, 1 think, Jeffrey; sne 
was eighteen, most people say! On, she 
waa young enough; yes, but—but then 
you see she had met Romeo,"’ 

The old man jookea at ber attentively, 
then bis keen gaze dropped to the floor. 

‘Ie it necessary for an actor to have act- 
ueglly died before he can perfectly repre. 
sent a death scene?” he asked. 

Ste laugbed and a faint blush rose to her 
face. 

“Perhaps dying isn’t so important as 
falling in love, Jeffrey; but it seems to ine 
that one must have loved—and lost— before 
one can pley Juliet, and I’ve done neitber.’’ 

He made no response to this piece of 
speculation; but after some minutes’ ai- 
lence, he said. 

‘*Do some of it, Doris.” 

She started slightly, as if he had awaken- 
ed ber from a dream, and recited some of 
the lines. 

The old man watched her, and listened 
anxiously at first, then with rapt attention, 
as, losing herself in the parts, she grew 
ioore emphatic and spontaneous; but sud 
dealy she stopped, 

‘It will not do, Jeffrey, will Kt?’ she 
said quickly. ‘*There—there is no beart 
in it, is there? Don’t tell me it’s all right!’’ 
sue pleaded. ‘I alwayn like the truth 
from you—at least!” 

“And you get it,’’ he said grimly. ‘No, 
it is mot all right. You look——” he 
stopped—‘‘and your voloe is musical and 
thriliing, but—there is something wanting 
yet. Do not give it up—it will ail come 
right. To-morrow with the lights and the 
people—there will be a full house, crainmed 
—the feeling you want will oome, and i 
shall be satistied,’’ 

He rose aod roiled up tne paper, 

“[ have to go back to the theatre.’’ 

“I'll come with you,” she said quickly. 

‘‘No,”’ be sald; ‘‘you are better alone. 
Take your book and go oat into the fields 
Thm room is not large enough—” and he 
passed out. 

She understood him and, after a moment 
or two of refisction, got her hat, murmur- 
ing as she reo down the stairs— 

‘Dear old Jefirey, | must do it for bis 
aake.’’ 

Doris Mariowe, as she passed down tne 
quiet street, was as uniike the popular 
idea of an actress as it in possibie to imag- 
ine. Itis too gemerally supposed by the 
great public that an actress must necessar- 
ily be ‘loud’ in word, dress, and voice, 
that she nust be aflected on and off the 
stage, and that ber bebavior is as objection- 
able a4 her mannerand attire, If the us- 
ual rua of actresses are of this fasiuion, 
Doris was a singular exception to this rule 

Her voloe was soft and low, and as re- 
fined in its tones a6 the daughter of en ear); 
her manner wes as quiet as any well bred 
lady’s could be, and in her piatn white 


“You would 


dress and straw hat she looked as inach 
like a schooigiri as anything cine especia 
as she had a copy of Romeo and aliet 
| her hand, which might have bee wiake 
for a French (srammar 
There was in fact nothing “loud’’ about 


i 


her; indeed, when off the stage she was 
rather silentanod shy, and the coior waa 
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apt to come into her pale white cheeks, as 
into those of the schoolgirl abe resembled. 
“It was only from the quiet play of the dark 
thick brows, and the ever changing ex- 
preasion of the eloquent eyes, that the 
keenest observer would ever have detected 
that Doris Marlowe was something aiffer- 
ent from the ordinary young lady whom 
one meeta—and forgeta—every day. 

She passed up the street with her book 
heid lightly in her hand, her eyes fixed 
dreawily on the roseate sky, and watching 
the din and bustie of the big manufactur- 
ing town whioh climbed up the bili in 
front of her, turned anide, and making her 
way up a ieafy liane, reached the ficids 
which are as green as if Barton and ite 
score of factory chimneys were a hundred 
miles away, 

There was not only green grass, but 
clumps of trees and a running brook, snd 
Dorte, casting herself, after the fashion of 
her sex, on the bank by the streain, opened 
the boog and began to atudy. 

But aftera few minutes, during whiob 
ahe kept her eyes "pon the page with 
knitted brows, her thoughts began to wan- 
der, and letting the book alip to the ground 
ene leant back againat the trunk of a tree, 
and, clasping her hands around her knees, 
gave herself up to maiden meditation, fan- 
cy free, 

And it was of herself—of all people in 
the world!—she was thinking. She was 
looking back, recalling her past life, and 
marveling over it with a pleasant little 
wonder, 

And yet there was nothing very marvel- 
ous in it after ail, 

K. ver since she could remember she and 
Jefirey— ‘deer old Jeffrey’’—had been 
alone, Kver since she could remember he 
had seemed to her as bent and white- haired 
and oid as he was now, and she knew no 
more of him, or how it bappened that be 
had stood to her in piace of nother and fa- 
ther, and kith and kin, than she knew 
now. 

0’ ber real father and her mother, she 
bad siways been totally ignorant. As a 
child she had accepted jJefirey as a tact, 
without questioning, and when, in later 
years, she had put some question about 
ber parents » him, sbe had equally accept- 
ed the answer. 

“Ask me nothing, Dora, Your mother 
was an angel; you father——" then he had 
stopped and left her; and, from that day to 
this, Doria bad not repeated the question, 

They had itved, she remembered, in 
oow plete solitude. ©! Jefirey’s eariy ijife 
she knew nothing ‘for certain exoepting 
thet he had been an actor; that he had 
been—and was--a gentioman; and that he 
hed received a good education. 

She bad uo Other tutor than him, and 
she could have no better. With a skill 
and patience whict aprang trom hia love 
for her, he had taught her as few girls are 
taught. Asachild she would speak and 
write with wonderful fluency, and at the 
age most giris are struggling with five 
tinger exercises, 616 could play a sonata of 
Heetnoven’s with a touch and brililance 
which a professional might have envied. 

Her «trange guardian’s patience was un- 





tiring. He ransacked the stores of his 
memory on her behalf, he spent hours «x- 
plaining the innér meaning of some iine 
from Shakespéare,--in showing her how wu 
render a difficult piece of music. 
And when, one day, when her beautifni 
lhood was rich with the promise of 
atl more beautiful womanho« 
OR Ot Ppa hin aughingly, a 
A vy o¢ ake a nie 
a shall 
n@ toings y ave taught a? ad 
} Startied her by turning to her with flashing 


eyen, and saying, with grim sarnesinesa; 


‘*] bave taken al) thie trouble as you oallg,— 
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it, for this reason—because I love you, and 
because I mean you to be a great actress!’ 

She accepted bis dicta n without a word, 
or a thought of questioning it. She Knew, 
then, why he bad taught ber to love the 
qreat poet,—why be had made her, end 
still made her, recite whole plays of 
Mhakepeare,—why he spent hours ip 
showing ber how such and such speech 
should be delivered, And she was grate 
ful—es grateful es if he had been rich and 
surrounded her with luxury, instead of 
being poor and sbsring with ber the shabby 
rooms and simple fare which were the best 
he could afford. 

It was @ grey aod sober life, enlivened 
only by frequert visits to the theatre. 
They had lived 11, France and Germany as 
well as in England, and he bed taken ber 
to see tne first pisyers in each country. 

“Kemember,” he would say, when they 
had returned from seeing some famous 
actress, “‘remen.oer how she spoke that 
line, that is how itshould be delivered,”’ 
or, ‘Did you no'loe how Madame So-and-so0 
went off in .t second scene? Then don’t 
go and do iat: wel” and Doria’s trained 
intellect hed 44.1 up the bints for future 
use. 

lt was a iife of hard work, and some 
xirla would ave become dull and listiess, 
but Doria was light-beartei; her laugh 
wan always ringicg in the dingy lodgings 
as if they were palsces, and she was happy 
and oontent. 

Then had oome the time of ber first ap- 
pearance on the stage. It is the fashion 
nowadays for an actor to begin at the top 
of the jadder—aend, alas, how often he 
works downwarda!l Jefirey chose that the 
beautiful girl whom he had trained so 
oarelully should begin at the bottom, 

“Learn to walk the stage, and deliver a 
simple message: that is dificult enough at 
first, easy as itseema,” he had said; and 
Doris put on cotton frocks and white caps, 
and played servant maids foratime, From 
them she rose to young lady partea—al ways 
oaay, unpretentious ones, and always in 
the country theatres, 

“When we take London it shall be by 
@torm,'’ be said. 

And #0 she went from one country town 
to another, and the young actress grow 
more tamiliar with her art each month, 
and the oritios began to notice her, and to 
praise not only ber beauty but her talent. 

And all this time, Doria, even in the 
gaiest surroundings of her daily life, re- 
mained unsophisticated and natural. Jefi- 
rey watched over her as jealously as a 
father could bave done, 

He could not prevent the people admir- 
ing ber, but he kept the love letters, the 
neat little cases of jewelry from her, and 
Doris— Doris Mariowe the actress—was as 
ignorant and unconscious of the wicked- 
ness of the world as the daughter of a 
country rector, 

And as ignorant and innocent of love, 
save the love she bad for the strange grim 
being whu had javished eo much on ber, 

She had read of love in books, had acted 
iton the stage, but it was one who speaks 
a language he dvces not understand, and 
who marvels at the eflect his words have 
upon his initiated bearers, 

Once # young ector, who had played 
lovera’ parts with ber during a season, bed 
managed Ww speak with ber alone—it was 
during the ‘‘wait'’ between the acts,—and 
in faitering accents had tried to tell her 
that be had dared to fall in love with the 
beautiful being se jealously guarded by 
the dragon. JDoris had listened for a 
moment or two, with her lovely eyes wide 
open, with puzzied astonishment, then she 
sald — 

“Ob, please, don’t go on! I thought it 
was a part of the piay,’’ and a smile flashed 
over her face, 

The young fellow grew black, and as he 
passed her to go on the stage, muttered 
*“Heartiess!"’ 

But Doria waa not heartless, She bad 
smiled because ber heart lay too deep for 
him to touch, because, like the Sleeping 
Keauty, it wes waiting for the coming 
prince who should wake it into life and 
love, and the young actor was not that 
prinoe, 

Doris sat thinking of the past, quite lost, 
Uniil the striking of achurcoh clock recelied 
ber to We fact that a certain young lady 
was lo play Juliet to-morrow, and that the 
aforesaid young lady had come out into 
the Helis w study it! 

She took up the book with a sign. 

“] wish 1 could see someone play it,” 
ahe thought; and then there flashed into 
ber ming the memory of one night J efirey 
bad taken her wo 
famous actress in the part; bat they did 
not eee her afler all, for during the first 
act there had been one of those alight but 
unmistakeable movements in the audience 
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Drury Lane to see a | 


which ennounces the entrance of someone 
of im portance. 

Doris looked round, with the rest, and 
saw some person come into @ box on the 
grand tier. Among them was an old gen- 
tleman, tall and thin, with e remarkably 
distinguished pressves. He wore a biue 
ribbon scross his waistcoat, but Doris bad 
been attracted more by his face even than 
the ribbon. 

It was a handsome face, but there was 
something in it, a certain cold and pitiless 
hauteur, that seemed to strike # chill 
almost to Doria’s heart. As he stood in 
front of the bex, and looked around the 
house with ap ¢x pression of comtempt that 
was just too indolent to be sheer hatred, 
she wet the hard merciless eyes and 
shuddered. 

“Who is he, Jeffrey?’ she asked ins 
whisper, and touching his arm with a hand 
that trembled ¢ Little. 

Jefirey’s rapt face had been fixed on the 
stage, put ne tarned and looked at the 
distinguished personage, and Doris re- 
membered now the sudden pallor of his 
tawe trom which bis glittering eyes had 
flashed like two spots of red fire set in 
white ashes, 

The look vanished in es moment and he 
made no reply, and a few minates after. 
wards had said— 

“1 is too hot—let us go.” 

Doris recalled the incident now and 
wisbed they had stopped and seen the 
great actress; especially as Jeffrey had 
always afterwards avoided Komeo and 
Juliet, as if the play bad some painful 
association, 

“] shall bave to draw on Shakespeare 
alone for inspiration,’’ she thought, look- 
ing atthe brook. “But, ah! if only some- 
one could teach me te say that ‘Good- 
night, good night’ properly.” 

She was repeating the words ip a dozen 
different tones, and shrugging her shoul- 
ders discontentedly over each, when sud- 
denly there came anotber sound upon her 
ears beside that of her voice and the 
brook, 

lt was a dul) thud, thud, on the meadow 
in front of ber, and asit came nearer a 
voice broke out in a kind of accompani- 
ment, a voice singing not unmusically,— 

“The Maids of Merry England, the 
Merry, Merry Maids of England!” 

There wasa hedge on the other side of 
the brook, and Doris raisea herself on her 
elbows and looked over, 

What she saw wasa young man gallop- 
ing across the meadow at a break.neck 
pace, which the horse seemed to enjoy as 
much as his rider. 

Doris had never seen anyone ride like 
that, and she was too absorbed in the gen- 
eral spectacie to notice that the young man 
was singularly handsome, and that he 
made, as he sat lightly in the saddle, with 
the sunset rays turning the yellow of his 
moustache and hair to pure gold, a picture 
which Murillo might bave painted and 
christened “Youth and Heailth,’’ 

She watched for a moment or two, then, 
thinking herself safe from observation be- 
hind her bedge, sank down again, and took 
up ber book. 

Bat the thad, thud, and the “Maids of 
Merry Engiand’’ came nearer and nearer. 

Then they stopped together, and a voice, 
speaking this time, said: 

‘*Hallo, old girll—over with you!’’ 

Thenext moment Doris saw horse and 
rider in the air almost above her head, and 
the next the horse was ou its Knees, with 
ite nose on the ground, and the rider lay 
stretched at her feet, as ifa band from the 
blue sky bad hurled him from his seat. 


CHAPTER IIL, 


lt all had happened so suddenly that 
Doris sat for a moment staring at the mo- 
tionless tigure, Then the color forsook her 
fave, and she sprang up with a cry, and 
looked round for help. There was not a 
woving thing in sight excepting the horse, 
who bad picked himeeif up and was calm- 
ly, not to ssy contemptuously, grasing a 
few yards off. 

Doris, trembling a little, knelt down and 
bent over the young man. Hie eyes were 
closed, and his face wae white, and there 
was a thin streak of red trickling down his 
forehead. 

A spasm ran through ber heart as she 
iooked, for the sudden dreed had flashed 
across ber mind that—be was dead. 

“Oh! whatshball | do?’ ehe cried, and 
she sprang to her feet, aroused by the im- 
puise to run for assistance; but the white, 
still face seemed to utter a voiceless appeai 
to ber not to leave him, and she hesitated. 

I—ahe would not leave nim. 

Nhe whipped out her hand kerohici, and, 
running to the broek, dashed it imto the 
water; then, kneeling down beaide him, 





bathed his forehead, shuddering a little a 


she saw that the thin streak of red came 
again as fast as she washed it away. 

Presently she fancied that «Le eaw a faint 
tremor upon the pale lips, and in her es- 
gerness and anxiety she sank down upon 
the grass and drew his bead upon ber 
knee, and with faltering hands unfastened 
his collar. Shedid it im pure ignorance, 
but happened to be exactly the right thing 
to do, and after s moment or two the young 
fellow shivered slightly, and to Doris’s 
unspeakable reliet, opened hiseyes! There 
was no sense in them for a spell, during 
which Doris noticed, in the way one notices 
trivisl things in moments of deep anxiety, 
that they were handsome eyes, of a dark 
brown; and that the’ reat of the face was 
worthy of the eyes; and there fisshed 
through her mind the haif-formed thought 
that it would have been a pity for one so 
young and so good-looking to have died. 
Then a faint intelligence came into his up- 
turned gaze, and he looked up into her 
great pitying eyes with a strange look of 
bewilderment which gradually grew into a 
wondering admiration that brought a dash 
ot color to Doria’s face. 

‘sWhere am 1?” hesaid at last, and the 
voice that had sung “The Maids of Merry 
England’ sounded strangly thin and fee- 
bie; ‘am I—dead?”’ 

lt wasa queer question. Did be think 
that it was an angel bending over him? 
A faint smile broke over Doris’s anxious 
face, and one sprang up to nis to meet it. 

“] remember,”’ he said, without taking 
his eyes from bis face; ‘Poll pitched me 
over the hedge.”’ 

He tried to laugh and raise bis head, but 
the laugh died away with suspicious 
abruptness and bis head sank back. 

“Jl beg your pardon!” be said, “I 
must have come an awful cropper; I—I 
feel as 11 1 couldn’t movel’’ and he made 
another effort. 

“Oh, no, no,’’ said Doris anxiously; ‘do 
not try—yet. Ob, I am afraid you are much 
hurt! Let me——” she wiped bis forehead 
again. “If there were only someone else 
to help,” she exclaimed in a piteous voice, 

“Don’t—don’t—please don’t you trouble 
aboutit,”’ he said pleadingly. ‘I ehail be 
all right directly, It’s ridiculous—”’ ne 


added faintly, but endeavoring to laugh 


again. ‘‘I feel as if I’d got rusty uinges at 
the back of my neok.”’ 

His eyes closed tor a moment, for, not- 
withstanding the laugn and bis would-be 
light tone, he wasin pretty considerable 
pain; then he opened them again and let 
them rest upon her face, 

“You're awfully good to me!’’ he said 
slowly. “I feel sshamed—’’ he stopped, 
and a deep blush rose through the tan of 
his face, for he bad suddenly realized that 
his head was in her lap, a fact of which 
Doris was perfectly unconscious, “‘Awfully 
good!’’ he repeated. 

“Ob, don’t talk!’ soe said earnestly. 
“You—you are not able! Ob! if there was 
something I could do! Water! { will get 
you some to drink,’’ and she put bis head 
gently from her and rose, 

He smotnered a sigh. 

‘“There’s—there’s a flask in my saddle- 
pocket, if I could only get at it,’’ he said. 

“I'll get it,’ she said gwiftly. 

“No, no,” ne said quickly, “The—the 
horse I mean might——’’ 

But she was off like the wind, and quite 
regardless of danger. The horse raised his 
head and looked at her, and apparently 
seemed to take in the gravity of the situa- 
tion, for it stood quite stiil while she 
searched the saddle, 

“It is not here!’ she said in a voice of 
distress, 

“No, by Jove, I recollect! IT left it at 
home!” he faltered. ‘I'm so sorry! Don’t 
—please—don’t trouble!l’’ and he raised 
bimeeltf on his elbow, 

She fiew from the horse to the brook, 
then stopped short for a moment as she 
remembered that she had nothing to hold 
water. He watched her and understood. 

“Never mind,’’ he said. 

“But there must be some way!’’ she 
cried distressfully. 

“If—if you'll bring some!n your bands,”’ 
he suggested, the color coming into his 
face, 

She stooped and madea cup of her two 
palms, and turned to him carefully, fear. 
ful of spilliag a drop. 

The young fellow hesitated, and first 
glanced up at her face, unseen by her, then 
bent his head. 

When he raised it there was s strange 
look in his eyes, and he drew a long breath: 
Doris dropped her hands with a sudden 
ewiftness., 

reverentiy, gratefully as his iips had 
touched her hands, their touch had sent a 
strange thriil through her. 





““4—I am afraid you aid not get much,” 
abe said, and her voice faltered, though 





she strove to keep it firm and steady. 

“You, yes!” be ssid. “Thank you very 
much. lam better—all right now!” and 
to prove it be eat up and looked round 
bim, 

Bat his eyes turned to ber face almost 
instantly as if loth to leave it. 

“I pever was so sorry in all my life; he 
seid. “To think that 1 should have given 
you all this troubie! And—and trightened 
you, tool” he added, for ehe had sank 
down upon the bank and was trembling a 
little as she wiped her hanas, 

“No, n0, ] am not frightened,” she said, 
“Bast is—it was so sudden.” 

He looked rouad and bit his lip, 

“Great neavens!” he exclaimed remorse. 
fully, “I—I might have fallen on to you!” 

A faint smile played upon her lips for an 
instant, 

“You nearly did so as it was,’’ she said. 

He drew a long breath, and Lis eyes 
sought ber face penitently. 

“1¢ was abominably careless in me,’ he 
said ina low voine. “Bat I had no idea 
that there was anyone here; I didn’t think 
of iooking over the hedge.”’ 

“It is a very high one,’’ she said and her 
lips quivered with a little shudder, as she 
recalied the moment in which she saw 
him fail, 

He glanced at it carelessly. 

*Poily would bave done it if it hadn't 
been for tne brook! I’d forgotten that there 
might be a drop this side, and——’’ He 
stopped short, his eyes fixed upon her 
dress, upon which were two or three red 
spots staining its whiteness, He put his 
hand to his head. “Your dress!’’ he ssid, 
‘-Look there! I’ve spoiled it!” 

She looked down at the stains—they 
were still wet—and felt for her handker- 
chief, It was lying on the grasa, 

“Will you let me?” he said pleadingly, 
and be took out his own handkerchie! and 
tried to wipe out the spots, 

‘Never mind,”’ she said. ‘It does not 
matter.”’ 

‘And your hat and book!’’ He picked 
them up and glanced atthe latter. “Komeo 
and Juliet! You were reading! What a 
nuisance I have made of myself, I shall 
never forgive myself nor forget your kind- 
ness! If you hadn’t been here——” he 
stopped. 

Gne seemed to be scarcely listening to 
nim. 

He sat down, elmost at her feet, and 
fastened his collar, his eyes resting on her 
face. He had seen many beautiful wemen, 
this young man, but he thought, as he 
looked at her, that he had never seen any- 
one #0 perfectly lovely. 

With a vague feeling of wonder he 
noticed that her bair wan dark, aimost 
black, and yet her eyes were biue. They 
were hidden now between the long, dark 
lashes, and yet he knew they were biue, 
for he remembered noticing it in the first 
moments of wandering consciousness, 

Was it this strange contrast, the biue 
eyes and black hair, that made her so love- 
ly? Or was it the shape of the thin, 
delicate red lips? He tried to answer the 
mental question, but his brain seemed in a 
whirl, 

It wes not the effects of hie fall, but the 
witchery of her presence, 

She was so perfectly still, her face set in 
quiet gravity, that he feared to speak or 
wove, lest he should disturb her. Then, 
suddenly, she looked up wi bh a little star!. 

“IT must go,”’ she said, almost to herse!!. 

“On, no!” he pleaded. “Wait and rest 
for a little while!’ 

She turned her face towards him with 4 
smile, but her eyes were half veiled by the 
loug lashes. 

‘I]t is you that should rest,” she said. 

“Oh! I’m all right,” he said. “But you 
have had a fright, and are—are upset, and 
no wonder. 1’m afraid you’ll never /or- 
give me,” he added, remorsefully. 

“Forgive?” she repeated, as if she had 
not understood. 

“Yeos,”’ he said, “I’m afraid, if ever we 
meet again, that you will think of me ss—s# 
the clumsy fellow who nearly rode over 
you, and—gave you all this trouble!’’ 

“No,” she said, simply, “there is noth- 
ing to forgive.” 

She raised her eyes to his face for a 
mer.t as she spoke, He was still bare- 
headed, and his hat lay a shapeless mas 
in the brook, and the water bad formed 
the yellow hair into short, crisp curls 00 
his white forehead, and in his dark eyes 
lingered the look which they bad wort 
when he bed first returned to consciou® 
ness--a look of hungering, reverent adm! 
ration. 

She took up her hat and put ton ® 
ly. A spell seemed to have fallen OB ° 
She thought it was the reaction sfier 
excitement. 
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I send someone to help you?” 

He rose, reluctantly, and laughed softly. 

“To help mel’’ he said. “But 1 am al! 
right; I never felt better. It’s not my fi st 
tambie by many; and, besides, I’ve not 
far to gO, But you will ie me see you 
home ? I,’’—he faltered—“1 sbouid like to 
tell your people, and thank them——” 

“No, no,” shesaid, her eyes following 
the direction which he had taken when he 
aaid that be bad not far to go. 

“I am staying at the Towers,” he said 
responding to her look, “You know the 
Towers?’”’ 

She shook her head, 

“J amg staying with my uncie. My name 
is Nevilie—Oecil Neville—’”’ he stopped as 
if he expected or wished that she would 
teil him hers, but Doris remained silent 

“That's my uncie’s horse, and I hope I 
baven’t jeu.eo he:!’’ be laughed. 

“On, ne! Pvor thing!’ said Doris pity- 
ingly. ‘‘1t wasn’t her fault!” 

“No, it was all mine,” hesaid, “And I 
may not go home with you? Will you let 
me call and thank you—properly—to mor- 
row ?’’ 

She raised her eyes with a fleeting glance. 

“It is not necessary,’ she said, 

His tace fell. She lingered a moment, 
then she turned away. 

“Good afternoon.” 

He glanced up at the sky. 

*Good-night!”” be said slowly. ‘ Good- 
nigbt!l”’ in so low a voice that it seemed 
almost a whisper. 

She walkea through the clamp of trees 
for a hundred yards perbaps, then su pped 
with a start. 

In the spell that had fallen upon ber, 
she had forgotten her book. She looked 
round and Saw that he wae standing were 
abe bad left him. She waited, and present- 
ly he mc. ved, and going to the brook, kneit 
down and bathed his face and head. Tnen 
he went towards the horse, called it to 
him, aud got into the saddle, Nor till he 
got some distance did she venture to 
return. 

Her book was there, and beside it the 
handkercbief with which he had tried to 
remove the stains from her dress: they 
were there atill! 

She took it up and looked at it dreamily: 
the whole incident seemed almost a dream! 
and saw ina corner, worked in red silk, 
the initials C, N., and above them a coronet, 

She was about to drop the handkerchie! 
where she had. found it, but instead she 
thrust it out of sight in the boson of her 
dress, 

Then with a smile she opened her book: 

By a strange coincidence it opened at the 
page upon which appeared the words that 
had proved such a stumbling block to ber, 
and half unconsciously she murmured— 

“Good-night, good-night !”’ 

What was it that made her start and 
brought the warm blood to her face? 

Only this, that now for the first time the 
words seemed to possess their real mean- 
ing. Sbe bad learned how to speak them! 

' -night! Good night! Parting is 
such sweet sorrow that I shall say good 
night till it be to-morrow. 

Sne ought to have been glad: why then 
did she utter a little ory almost of disinay, 
and cover her face with her hands? 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


A Traveling Bag. 


BY &. F. R. 

WAS to be sure and take my beg with 

me; my niece said so—my dear gi:l 

whose bebest her husband says | obey 
as blindly as ever did Circe’s victims their 
malignant mistress. 

It is no business of the outside world’s 
that ner face is the reflex of another and 
far dearer one, and that | live my hopeful 
youth in her dear presence, 

Her mother wae to bave been my wile 
once—at Jeast, 1 thought so, and the 
thought was heaven; but it was alla mis 
take, She never bad anything buta sis 
terly affection for me, and what i fancied 
wes a girl’s chy love was only the shadow 
as it were of a greater and more absorbing 
passion. 

1 hardly know how the awakening camr, 
but it did come, and | was able to hive it 
and never show either of them what a fo: ! 
I had been. It was over-work they ssid 
when I broke down and bad give up my 
employment and go away for acbange; | 
should find a wife out in Australia they 
told me when I bade them good-bye. 

How sbould they know or guess tpat 
there would be only one women 








world for me tlli my fe should end, and 


that one my brother’s wile? 


I never saw either of them again, But 
wlen 1 came back many a lopg your alter, 


they showed me ber daughter, and with 
the sight of her baby face all the bitterness 
died out of my beart and the little orphan 
crept im to fillthe vacant place. That is 
all long ago now, ana | am a lonely old 
man, but for the bright home she keeps 
for me whenever | like to go to it. 

{ never bad many relations, and all of 
my own generation have gone before me 
into the silent Jand, Maggie’s husband 
and ber children look upon me as part of 
the family, and welcome meas she does 
whenever I can go to Alverthorpe, 

lt is a good many years now since | took 
the memorable journey in which my 
traveling beg played such oa distinguished 
part, but Maggie and Mr, Nutlingly laugh 
whenever they think about it still, and 
tell it to their children asa good joke, The 
eldest of them were little tiny creatures 
when it happened, and I was living in 
London chambers a solitary, and I dare 
say somewhat morose, bachelor. 
Whenever | went down to Aiverthorpe 
it waa my niece’s custom to send me back 
laden with all sorts of country luxuries 
that taste so sweet in the city, hence the 
injuncfion to “bring the bag’’—the bag 
par excellence; it was big enough to carry 
weil nigh all my possessions in. 

{ had bought it without considering its 
size and capacity from an impecunious ac- 
quaintence who was parting with all bis 
xoods piecemeal and sold it cheap, 

it was a bag of the largest s!ze, opening 
its capacious mouth wide enough to put 
anything in that it would hold, and was in 
good order and respectable in appearance, 
‘Bring it empty, mind,” Maggie had writ. 
ten on this apecial cocasion, “What you 
have to take beck will more than fil! it,’’ 

1 obeyed her behest in that I put nothing 
in the bag tbat I did not want, and carried 
it with me into the car. 

The train was timed to arrive at Alver- 
thorpe about ten o’clock at night, and it 
would be dark for at least half the journey. 
I did not care much. I was very tired 
from many circumstances combined, and 
1 should sleep pretty well all the way. I 
have a taculty for sleeping on a journey 
which wany tired people envy. Given a 
confortable corner and sufficient wermth 
and room, and | can geta tair night’s reat 
out of a tiresome time of travel and move- 
ment. This was to be a day expedition, 
but 1 settled my rugs and mufflers not- 
withstanding. The weather was very ocoid 
and frosty. Snow was in the air, but it 
had not fallen. The car was empty when 
I got in, but the guard looked at my bag, 
which tor the present I had placed on the 
seat beside me. 

‘‘Better let me put it in the van, sir,” he 
said. 

“No, { prefer to have it with me,’’ 

‘-Rather large for the car, sir; may fill 
up and—” 

“Then I will put it out of the way,” | 
said, somewhat sharply; “let it alone,”’ 


He said no more; but, oh, bow I came 
to wish afterwards that I had let bim take 
it away; that { had never bought it—never 
seon the out-atelbows ne’er-do-well that 
bad persuaded me into taking it of him, 

No one got into the car with me, and the 
train steamed out of the station, leaving 
ine and my bag the only occupant of that 
particular compartment. The journey 
seemed very long, and time dragged. 

People got in and out at various stations, 
but never so as to fill up or make it 
necessary for me to move my bag. 

1 wentto sleep in my usual fashion, I 
don’t think after dusk set in that! was 
actually conscious of anything; my bag 
might bave been stolen dozen times bad 
any evil disposed person thought it worth 
while to tae it, but 1 suspect 1 was not 
credited with being so sound asieepy as | 
was, 1 had some dim idea that now and 
then there was a movement about me, and 
that the noise of the train was always going 
on, and that was ail. 

Presently I began to dream. | was at 
my journey’s end, and Maggie—biers her ! 
—was hovering about with the latest baby 
(there was always a baby in that bouse- 
noid) in her arms, and it cried—oh, how 
that dear infant did cry! It roared till it 
was biack in the face, and kicked till it 
seemed to my Dightware-ridden eyes to 
fiy all to pieces, and 1 woke with the noise 
ringing in my ears, and the remembrance 
making me lsugh outright as the train 
whirled through the dark ness. 

Bat the noise did not cease, and I saat 
speilbound and wondering whether I was 
awake or still continuing my dream. for 








| it was my bag that was crying. 


As surely as | was sitting there in that 


railway car that ungainly bag wae sending 


ij out shrieks aud yells that would have 


appalled a Stoic; kicking, too, if certain 
jerks and wobbles night pass lor kicks, 





“What is it?” | said to myself in despair, 
“What ia it?” 

I bardly dared to touch it. 1 wasactually 
frightened, and tancied I don’t know what; 
bat 1 summoned up courage at last, and 
put my hand on the bag. 

It was open. I had not left it open, 
though it was not looked—a careless babit 
of mine which | have altered since—and | 
pulled it wide, to see to my horror a 
screaming baby lying in the bottom of it. 
I don’t know what became of me for the 
next minute or two—] feitas if | was going 
to have a fit—and the shrieks from that be- 
witched bag seemed to get .ouder and lou- 
der, and | bad no more idea wiat iodo 
With tue imp than if it bad been a young 

Not so much, perbaps, for | should have 
made an effort to strangle such a visitor; 
but I could not strangle a baby, and a 
nicely dressed baby too, who stared at me 
with wide open eyes, aud actually stopped 
in the very middie of a howl, petrified into 
silence by its amazement at my appear- 
ance, Something must be done, But 
what? I could not leave the creature in 
the bottom of the bag to stifle itself, and | 
pulled it out somehow, 1 don’t know bow, 
I bad hac some experiences of babies, for 
Maggie always bad one on band, so that | 
did not hold it bottom upwards, ur otherwise 
maltreat it. It was a very young infant, 
one of the kind that always prompt motb- 
ersand nurses to say, “Ob, take care,’’ 
whenever you touch them—the sort that 
always have to lie flat on their backs and 
be dandled up and down. It was dressed 
in fine embroidezed robes, and wrapped 
in soft, white shawl; and as 1 had it in my 
arms it stopped crying altogether, and 
went to sleep. 

I dared not move leat 1 should wake it 
Up again, and there 1 «at, straight up with 
my arms out, and a baby lying across 
them, 1 knew my traveling cap was all 
awry, and my cravat twisted as if 1 had 
been trying to bang myself in it, All my 
things were acattered about the car, for | 
bad dragged them out of the bag with the 
dreadful child, And 1 was conscious that 
I, Archibald Danraven, looked more like 
an escaped lunatic than a sane man, 

We were nearing «a station—Beecchtield; 
I knew it well, only two atations from my 
journey’s end, and | looked out for a por- 
ter. 

“Here, bi!” I called to one, who came 
and opened the car door for two persona, 
who bounced in with scant ceremony, 
while 1 heard the man burst into a laugh. 

“Why, uncle! what are you doing?” 
asked Maggie, for it was she who, with her 
husband, bad entered the car, while Frank, 
staring at me like a man in a dream, lay 
back in the opposite seat, and laughed tiii 
he could hardly speak. 

“]—] beg your pardon,” he gasped; ‘but 


,”” 


And then he Legan again, and Maggie 
joined, and so did 1; till the baby woke, 
and emitted such a yeil that it out shrieked 
us, and my nephew and niece came back 
to their senses, 

“Give it to me,” Maggie said tn her 
motherly fashion, “‘we shail frighten it to 
death, poor little thing. Where did you 
get it, uncle? Were you bringing it doan 
to us for a New Year’s gift? You seem to 
have been in difficulties with it,’’ 

1 wold my story, and that wicked Frank 
laughed again till the tears rolied down 
his cheeks at my discomfiture; but I was 
too glad they had come into tue train to be 
angry with him. They bad been to Beech. 
field to see a friend, and knowing I should 
be in that train, had returned by it. He 
ing rather late, they had po time to look 
for me, but got into the first car they could 
find—the very one where | sat with ioy 
luckieas charge. 

“Of course, you will band it tw the police, 
sir,”’ Frank said as we neared Alverthorpe, 

“Ob, not to-night,’’ Maggie said, hugging 
it © ber bosom. “Poor little darling, it is 
no workhouse child. Let us wait till to- 
morrow, perbaps ws shall hear something 
about it,’’ 

So we took it home with us, Nw one at 
the station showed eny astonishment at 
seeing Maggie with a baby, the sight was 
too common. And there my story enda, 
for from that hour to this we have never 
had the slighveat clue w the identity of the 
baby. We did not send her to the work- 
house; sombow or other, when the littie 
fingers ciosed over one of mine the next 
morning, ai! thought of giving her up 
seemed to die out of my heart, and | made 


she should be my child. We made a 
| possible inquiries and advertised 

nothing came of it, and she grew uy; 
amonst ue like one of Maggie’s own, Nhe 





is lize my dear caughbter now, but nv one 
knows the real history o\ the graceful gir\ 








who rides with me sometimes. and is ad- 
mired so much, except oursel ves. 

Frank bas atheory about her, A friend 
of his going on board one of the great At- 
lantic liners to see someone of!, encounter- 
ed a lady alone, and in some trouble ap- 
parentiy, who sobbed out something about 
her child, unconscious that she was over- 
heard. That sbip went down with all her 
freight, living and othewise, and not a soul 
escaped to tell the tale, I often think of 
her, snd wonder whether the broad Atlen- 
tic bolds the secret of my adopted oblid’s 
birth, and whether in the great day it will 
be from there that the dead women will 
rise who put that baby into my traveling 


bag. 

He that will often put eternity and the 
world before him, and who will dare to 
look steadfastly at botn of them, will find 
that, as 1e contemplates them, the former 
will grow greater, and the latter less, 

<< 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Tuk UmMareuua.--For many centuries 
the umbrella had been in common use tn 
China and Japan before it was introduced 
into European countries. It was brought 
to England about 200 years ago by one 
Jonas Hanway, an accentric old gentie- 
man, When he first used it he was pelted 
with sticks and shoes by the street bovs, 
but the new article prevented much harm 
being done to his person. It was regard- 
ed as efleminate and ridiculous for many 
a year & use an umbrel'a. 


Tuk BARTH 8 Weiaut,—A learned Dan- 
ish professor has come to the conclusion 
that every year the weight of the earth in 
augmented by the falling on its surface of 
metallic iron in very fine powder, and that 
this iron, which comes to us from shooting 
stars, falis almost continually, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes iwized with rain or 
snow. In ail snow he jtound iron in ap 
preciable quantities, and in « state of fine 
subdivision, He has in thia way procured 
material enough to form a small charm 
which one of his frienda wears attached to 
his watch chain, 

Company.—Don’t overdreas for com- 
pany. Don't do anything merely tosbow 
them and give them your best, but do it 
without parade. If you have only plain 
crockery and pewter spoons, then the white- 
ness of the table cloth and the freshnens of 
the napkins, and especially the cordial wel- 
come is all that is necessary. If dancing 
be the evening’s amusement, a hostess 
should be sure that every one is providid 
with a partner before she herseif accepts 
one, If games are the order of the day, 
let her see that every one is drawn into the 
fun. If a vimitor stands alone, quickly, 
before there is a chance for him Ww feel 
awkward, go yoursel! to talk with him, or 
ask some one else to do a0. 

Savev BY A Woopsn Leu.—(ouver- 
neur Morris, one of the founders of our 
Kepublic, was on a certain Occasion thrown 
out of bis carriage in this city, and his leg 
was 80 severely injured that it had to be 
catcf. The loss of the limb did not seein 
tw vex him very much, and it formed tie 
subject of many a joke. Once he found it 
a distinct ad vantage to have only one leg, iie 
waa driving through Paria on this occasion 
when the puople were greatly excited by 
thefever of the Kevolution, and when ai! 
who rode 1p carriages were pointed at as 
‘‘aristocrals’’ and were even, in some cases, 
killed, A yelling mob soon surrounded 
his carriage, but Morris waa equal to the 
occasion, Tbrusting his wooden iy 
through the window, he shouted out: “An 
aristocrat! Yes, one who lost his leg in 
the cause of American iiberty.’’ Thus his 
woodea leg and ready wit saved hia life. 

Sewine —One of the oldest arts in tie 
worid is that of sewing. Bone need!lea 
bave been found among the earliest re- 
mains of the Swiss jake dwellings, and in 
caves of France and (ireat Britain, which 
were frequented by nan daring the Kein- 
deer Age. Some of these early needios 
were perforated in tne middle, which was 
the thickest part, and others were pierced 





up ny mind if she was never ciaimed that 


at the larger end. A French cavern has 
yielded needies much superior t) those of 
the ancient Gauls, and also to the tvory 
needies of the modern Eskimo, spect 
skill baving been applied w the boring 
the eyes, which must Lave been done w 
a fine fiilntdrill. The Swina lake dwellers 
used linen thread or bark fibre ' sewing, 
and nade garments from wov« ‘nm eof 
inen and bark, as we ae fr ‘ x 
f animals ne cave pe ‘ a 
ireéad made fr ap 
fineness of some of their oe) aS Sug 
gested the probabiilty tha: ey formed 
ome more delicate work than (née sewing 
of skins, 
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BY A. G, RK. 

‘A watched pot never bolls,’* the old wives say; 
Though Love himeelf to eur the embers strive, 
Though Hope with laughing lipe does all she may 

To keep the fitful, Bickeriug fame alive. 


Though Paetion rouses with his fervid breath 
A little glow, he weartes, and It dies, 

And the heaped coale grow gray and chill beneath 
The plleous pleading of Faith's wistful eyes, 


Nay, Wiedom whispers, seek for other fare, 
Nor waste life's Summer in such useless tolls, 
In vain, the fond Trust, wrapped In love and prayer, 
Mite by the hearth—'‘*the watched pot never beils."' 
SS 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


MY THE AUTHOR OF “A PIKOK OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 


a MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’ 


“WEDDED HANDS#,"’ 


BTO., BETO. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

UNT ADELAIDE, that girl must go!” 
A “My dearest ciiid, I don’t see how it 

into be managed; but! will do all! 
ean, Pray calm yourself, my darling 
Lucille—you will make your pretty eyes 
soredif youory! Sitdown, dearest, and 
let us talk about it quietly.’”’ 

Lucille was pacing upand down her 
aunt’s boudoir like a caged lioness, Her 
eyos were streaming with tears of rage and 
mortification, anc she had twisted up 
her little carnbric embroidered handker- 
chief into the similitude of a piece of rope 
between her trembling and angry fingers, 

“Hbe must go, I tell you—she must 
gor’ 

“Oh, itm all very well telling me to be 
calm and not get excited; but, if you were 
engaged to Adrian, and caught bim mak- 
Ing love toa designing minx of a girl who 
wasdoing her best toentrap him, would 
you not be angry too? And now he has 
gone away—actually gone—when he had 
promised to ride with me this afternoon; 
and | wanted bim to put up my chestnut in 
the shafts to-mnorrow morning too; and we 
were to have gone outin the punt on the 
lake this evening! Ob, It’s too bad! And! 
bogged and prayed of him to stop, and he 
simply wouldn’t listen to me, 1 don’t be- 
lieve in that telegram one bit, even though 
Simpkins told me he had one—it’s all a put 
up dodge to please that horrid, hateful minx 
of a giril”’ 

‘But, If she had induced him to go away, 
my dear obild, it does not look much as if 
she wanted to flirt with him?” 

“She? Ob, no; he has gone of his own ac- 
cord in order to get out of temptation, poor 
boy! When I caught themsahe was eyi- 
dently éntreating him to satay. Aunt, she 
is a seorpent—a veritable serpent! You must 
get her sont away!’ 

“That, Lucille dear, is easier said than 
done. lean talk to herof course, and | 
ean punish herand shut her upin her 
room; but Lord Elwyn would never allow 
her to be sentout ofthe house, whatever 
she had done. Asa matter of fact, she bas 
more right here than you have, dearest.”’ 

“Very weil then; I shall away and stay 
with the Doyles, and console myself with 
Laurie, He is very devoted, and not halt 
such a trouble as Adrian ial’’ 

She spoke wildly, Knowing how the 
threat would affect ber aunt, 

“Oh, Lucille,’ criei Lady Elwyn, in 
Kenuline distress, ‘you frighten me—you 
do indeed—when you talk in that desper- 
ate way! You know as well asi that 
wretched Laurence Doyl has nothing on 
earth but debtaand habits of dissipation, 
and wants youonly for your money; where- 
aa Sir Adrian has a large fortuneand a nice 
piace of hisown. You would nevar be 
such a fool as to throw up the solid advan- 
tage of a good match for the sake of a pen- 
nileas ne’er-do-well like young Doyle? 1 
cannot believe it of you, Lueille,”’ 

“Be easy, aunt Adelaide—I don’t mean 
to throw Adrian over—I know the value 
of money too well; but, if that girl is to live 
here for ever, | shall certainly go away and 
ainuse wyself with other people whenever 
l can.” 

Lady Elwyn looked full of distress and 
perplexity. Like everybody elise who 
came in contact with Lucille Maitiand, she 
dreaded her outbursts of temper and was 
cowed by ber imperious violence; yet the 
only creature On earth perhaps whom sbe 
genuinely loved wasthia beautiful way- 
ward girl whom she had brought ap since 

er parents’ death as her own daughter. 
She sighed and passed her hand wearily 
acroas her forebéad. 

Lucile had flung herself impatiently in 





a low basket-chair, There were lines upon 
her brows and a pout on her red lips; she 
tapped impatiently upon the floor with the 
front of ber little pointed shoe, snd now 
and then she bit viciously the cambric 
handkerchief in ber bands with her small 
white teeth. 

“I am thinking, Luctile,” sald Lady EI- 
wyn at last, ‘thatthere may bea way of 
ridding ourselves ofthis girl peaceably, 
and without any difficulty at all.’’ 

Lacille left off biting her pocket-handker- 
chief, and looked up with Interest. 

“You can’t suppose,” continued her 
sunt, ‘that I like her presence here one 
whit better than you do. She ie a dreadful 
nalsance tome inevery way,and unfor- 
tunately there is no denying that sbe is 
nice-wannered and even good-looking.” 

“Ob!” ejaculated Miss Maitiand, with an 
angry shrug of ber shoulders, 

‘Yes, my dear—you cannot deny that 
she is pretty. And that, in one way, makes 
it all the worse, because she attracis people 
by her looks and ways who would never 
notice her at all 1f she were plain and dull. 
Her father, for instance—why, he seems to 
be quite infatuated with her, However, in 
another sense her looks are an advantage, 
because the idea [ have in my mind will be 
all the more easily carried out,’’ 

“What on earth do you mean, dear 
avunt?’’ 

‘1 mean that we might marry her off 
quickly.’’ 

‘‘And who would marry her, pray?’’ said 
Lucille, with a conlemptuous gesture, 
‘Who would be likely to want to take her 
off our hands at an hour’s notice?’’ 

“Well, | bave though it over already, 
Luollle; and I do net see why, with man- 
agement, it should not be brought about. 
My idea is to marry her to the Colonel,” 

“To Colonel Elwyn? Ob, aunt!’’—and 
Lucille flung herself back in her chair and 
burst Into apealof laughter, “My dear 
aunt, you are agenius! What a joke it 
would be! Old Mephistopheles and the 
innocent ingenue—what a combination! 
But you will neyer manage it—never! 
And then would Lord Elwyn allow it?” 

“Oh, my dear, I do not think the diffi. 
culty would be so stupendous as you seein 
to imagine, or that Lord Elwyn would be 
very bard to manage! You see Alfred is 
his beir; he will bave the titie and the 
place, and Kathleen will bavethe money. 
From a woridly point of view, it would be 
suitable—very suitable indeed. And then 
Alfred Elwyn is jast the sort of man to fal! 
violently in love with that kind of ignorant 
unformed creature; a pretty face is ail he 
looks for inany woman. And, asto the 
girl herself why, her head will simply be 
turned by the first gentleman who pays her 
any attention! Think, my dear—e gir! ac. 
customed to common laboring-men—why, 
she will positively jump at it!” 

‘Great heavens, what alife he would 
lead ber! I pity any woman married to 
Alfred Elwyn. Imagine whata nice, kind 
domesticated husband he would make! 
It is really a most killing idea!’’ 

Mins Maitiand, completely restored to 
good temper by the very thought of her 
aunt’s suggestion, laid her head back upon 
the azure cushions and laughed long and 
merrily. 

“Alfred would have to marry some day,” 
continued her ladyship, pursuing the sub- 
ject with relish, “He will never marry 
res;ectably—he is too confirmed a vagrani 
for that, let alone the factthat no respect. 
able woman of decent family would marry 
him; hie little affsires decveur with dis. 
reputable persons bave been somewhat 
too notorious. But of course he will have 
to marry for the sake of an heir; and I 
should think that Kathleen would suit him 
admirably, ;with ber looks, money, inno- 
cence, and absolute ignorance of the world. 
That her mother was an innkeeper’s dau- 
ghter won't signify to Alfred the least in 
the world—he ratber iikes women of a low 
class—it will beallin his own line, Yes; 
I do think it a most admirable idea. I shall 
sound his lordship about it before Alfred 
comes down next week. He rather likes 
Alfred, you kuow, because he isa good 
shot; he won’t objectto him very much 
for a son-in-law if he is made to think the 
girl’s heart isin it.” 

Again Lucille went off into fits of unoon- 
troliabie laughter. 

**Won’t it be splendid!’’ she said. ‘What 
afine revenge forall her behaviorto me! 
What adog’s life ‘he will lead her—and 
serve her right too, a low under-bred creat- 
ure, foisted on us against our will, and set- 
ting berself to work to ogie the gentieman 
who happens to bestaying inthe bouse! 
Why, aunt Adelaide, she has been trying 
to attract Adriaa’s attention ever since she 
caine! From the very first minute |! 
noticed how ahe looked at nim, with her 
mock-modes air, inveigling Lim into little 





private conversations and all the rest of it! 
Ob, Iam nots fool, neither am I blind! 
And, if she marries the Colonel, it will be 
only ajust retribution, and I shal! be de. 
lighted—yes, delighted—to think how 
miserable she wil! be!”’ 

And eo this magnificent scheme for the 
utter undoing of an innocent and friend less 
girl who had never done them any barm, 
and whose only crime was that she existed 
and was ber father’s child, was discussed 
at greatiength between the two women 
who were her enemies. 

And the more they talked itover the 
more enamored they became of the notion, 
and the more feasibie did itseem to dis- 
pose of poor Kathleen so summarily and 
in 80 satisfactory a fashion to themselves. 

“Many a marriage has been arranged and 
cerried out tosuit the conveniences and 
fancies of persons interested neither in the 
bridegroom northe bride; therefore why 
not this one?” argued Lady Elwyn. 

These two women were quite of one 
mind; they meant to get rid ef Kathleen, 
and, having devised a method py which 
they thought they could do 80, they were 
not in the least scrupulous about the man- 
ner in which it was to be brought abont. 

Poor Kathleen did not havea particularly 
pleasant time of it during the next few 
days. 

It was true that the man she loved had 
gone away, and was for the time being 
safe from those terrors which had for a few 
hours caused her so much anguish of mind; 
it was aleotrue thathe had gone with so 
much consideration and tenderness to 
wards berself that she might well be par. 
doned for believing that he was, despite 
his bondage to another, by no means indit- 
ferent to herself, in addition to this, as far 
as she could tell, Tom Darley had quitted 
the neighborhood—he came no more after 
the keeper's place, and sbe saw no glimpse 
ot his disturbing presence in any-of her 
waiks or rides. 

Bat, leit to the tender mercies of two wo- 
men who had entered into a combination to 
make her feel uncomfortable, the girl felt 
anything but happy. 

They were not actively unkind to her; 
they did not persecute her with harsh 
words; nor was the subject of Sir Adrian’s 
attentions alluded to by either of them; 
bat, silently aod with a studied coldness, 
they sent her to “Coventry.” They talked 
much and gaily to each other—they never 
spoke to her; they drove out daily in the 
carriage—tbey never asked her to accom- 
pany them. 

if Lucilie went on to the tennis-lawn, or 
out in the boat upon the lake, she did not 
ask the other girl so near to her own age 
to play or row with her, but knocked the 
balls about by berself, or sculled herself 
across the blue water to the flower-jewelied 
island in the centre, without a suggestion 
to the wistful-eyed maiden upon the bank 
that she might accompany her. At meais, 
save to inquire what she would eat and 
drink, they ignored her altogether, 

Her father was always kind and aftec- 
tionate, but he was mach occupied just 
now with preparations for the partriage- 
shooting—which was @ very important 
thing indeed at Clortell Towers—and he 
was anable to take much notice of his 
young danghter. 

He would have been exceedingly sur. 
prised and puzsied if he aad been tola that 
she was wretched. He saw her three or 
four times in the day; she was prettily and 
suitably dressed, and was usuaily busy 
reading or working or practising her mu- 
sic. 

He knew that the head-groom gave her a 
riding-lesson every morning on a pretty 
littie bay mare of perfect manners which 
he had presented to her, and he gave in- 
structions that a smart pony-cart and pony 
should be purchased and placed entirely 
at Mise Eiwyn’s disposal. He honestly 
believed that everything on earth had been 
done to make ber life a tappy cne, That 
his wife and her niece were doing their 
best to render her miserabie never entered 
bis head. 

It did not occur to Kathleen to make any 
complaints to him. She bad a sweet tem- 
per and a patient disposition, and she was 
proud too. To compiain would have been 
to bring a storm about her ears; and a storm 
would have brought an explanaticn in 
which Adrian and her interest in him 
would have come under discassion 

Sooner than raise that subject again she 
would have endured any ignominy that 
might be put to her. 

But the women aid not heap indignities 
upon her. That was not their plan just 
now. They merely wanted her to feel ut 
terly lonely and soiltary and dull, #0 that 
she would be likely to welcome giadly 
anybody who would create a diversion in 
the monotony of her joyless existence, To 
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this end they talked very frequently about 
Colonel Alfred Eiwyn—so frequently that 
at last Kathleen began to experience a 
vague curiosity to see him and a faint de 
sire that be would arrive. 

On the evening before he was to come, 
Gorman was brushing out the soft tresses 
of her long hair. 

What is Colonel Elwyn like who is com- 
ing to morrow, Gorman?” inquired her 
young lady suddenly. 

“Like, my dearie! 
anybody much!’” 

Gorman was apt to be somewhat vague 
in ber language. 

‘Is he handsome?” 

“There's a many aa would cal! him hand- 
some,’’ replied the abigail ambiguously. 
“One never do know what young womer 
think of men’s looks,” 

Gorman was evidently notto be drawn 
intoa discussion of the heir’s personal a>. 
pearance, so Kathleen tried her on another 
tack. 

“Js hea nice man, Gorman?” 

“Now whatever does alady mean by 
asking ifa gentleman is nice?” exclaimed 
Gorman, “Sweets is nice,and so is peaches, 
The General isn’t like sweets, nor yet 
peaches, as | know of.”’ 

‘“Whatis he like,Gorman?” Kathleen 
asked, 

“The Colonel is like hbisself, miss, and 
like noone elseon earth as 1 ever beard 
of.’”’ 

With this oracular reply Kathleen was 
forced to be contented. 

Colonel Elwyn was toarrive at Olorteil 
Towers in time for dinner, Kathleen had 
gone up-stairs to dress before the return of 
the carriage that had been sent to meet him 
at the station. 

She was standing beforé her dressiug- 
table waiting for Gorman and slowly un- 
fastening the little gold brooch in her col- 
lar, when a very extraordinary thing bap- 
pened, There was a hasty rap at the door, 
and, before she had time to say ‘“Oome 
in,’’ Lady Elwyn entered her pretty bed- 
room, 

Kathleen was so astonished that she 
could not ulter a word, more especially as, 
instead of with the cold and frowning face 
with which her step-mother usually met 
her, she entered smiling, and addressed 
her at once in the kindest voice she could 
utter. 

“I came to see what you were going to 
wear to-night, my dear. What—only your 
every-evening black gauz3!’’—observing 
that that garment lay upon the bed. “Ob, 
that won’t do atall! There is a white dross 
Gorman has been making for you this 
week; put that on, Kathleen, to-night. 
Don’t you remember that Colonel Elwyn 
will be here to dinner?”’ 

Kathleen murmured almost inaudibly 
that she had not supposed that Colone! Ei- 
wyn would take any notice of what she put 
on. 

“On the contrary, Kathleen, Alfred El- 
wyn is a man that notices every detail of a 
lady’s toilette; and, moreover, as he is spe- 
ciaily anxious to see you and to make your 
acquaintance, i wish you to look your very 
best,”’ 

A fiush of surprise rose to Kathleen’s 
brow; and, as she was young and quite 
without experience, there arose at the same 
time the tremor of a pleasurable excite- 
ment within ber. She faltered a little con- 
fusedly— 

‘Why should he take an interest in me?” 

“Well, perbaps you will find out some 
day, my dear,’’ replied Lady Elwyn, pure- 
ing "p her lips in a mysterious fashion. 

‘‘Meanwhile it will please your father as 
well as me if you look your best this even- 
ing. Gorman’’—as the maid entered the 
room at that moment—‘‘Miss Elwyn will 
wear her new white dress to-night; and be 
careful to make her look nice, please; and 
Graves will bring you a little diamond or- 
namentI will lend her to fasten in her 
hair.’’ 

Gorman looked amazed, 

‘The Colonel will be here, Gorman, you 
know,’’ she added with a significant nod as 
she retired. 

When the door had closed upon her, 
Gorman stood stock-still in the middle of 
the room. 

‘Miss Kathleen,” she said solemnly, 
‘ther ladyship means mischief! I never saw 
her amile and nod in that there crocodile 
fashion that she didn’t!’’ 

“Oh, dear old silly Gorman,’ replied 
Kathleen, laughing aloud, ‘‘what mischief 
can possibly arise from my wearing # new 
dress and ber ladyship’s lending me a dis 
mond ornament? I think she means it 
kindly; and, oh, ff you knew how nice it 
kindly to and taken 4! 
interest in, just fora change!’ added the 
poor child wistfully. 

But Gorman looked black. 
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nothing for some moments, but busied her. 
self in bringing out the pretty white dress 
from the wardrobe, Suddeniy she turned 
roond upon ber young lady and cried 
earnestly: 

“Ob, my dear Miss Kathleen, you are 
n thing but an innocent lamb, and kaow 
nothing about evil, but for Heaven’s sake 
beware of Colonel Elwyn! It’s him as is 
at the bottom of this; and there is those in 
thie bouse as would sacrifice you toa bad 
man jostas easy as they would crush a 
spider, and think no more ofit. Don’t 
you bave anything to say to Colonel Alfred 
my jamb.” 

This warning, well-intentioned as it was, 
was hardly licely to effect the object de- 
sired, Kathieen, who was young and im- 
pressionable, had heard too much lately of 
this wonderful Co.onel to receive old Gor- 
man’s words quite inthe sensein which 
they were spoken. 

Her young biood boiled with a little 
generous indignation against the woman 
for trying toset her against her fatver’s 
heir by vague accusations of evil. 

“What bave you tosay against Colonel 
E wyn?’’ she asked, with atouch of the 
hau ar which was by birth in her blood, 
“If there is anything wicked that he has 
done, you had better say so; otherwise I 
preler not to hear insinuations against 
papa’s cousin who isto bea guest in nis 
house,”’ 

Sue felt more anxious to see the Volonel 
tuan #he had ever felt before, 

Colonel Elwyn was standing up before 
the fireplace in the small drawing-room 
talking to ner ladyship when Xathleen, in 
ber white dress, with crimson roses at her 
bosom and a glittering diamond bee in her 
bair, came tinnidly inio the room, 

Hie was tall and spare, his figure was 
good, And bis natural aspect was distin- 
guisned-icoking. He was aman of about 
eight-and thirty, and therefore he seemei 
quite elderly w the girl’s juvenile eyes, 
He bad an aquiline nose,and a heavy 
drooping moustache waxed into sbarp 
polrwaat the ends,a sallow complexion, 
and dark deep set eyes that were rather too 
cluse together either for beauty or for 
ploaganiness, 

Tuese peculiarities of feature had doubt- 
less earned Lim the nickname of Mephis- 
topheles,”? whom be also rcsembied, if re- 
port spoke truly, ia sundry distinctive and 
not altogetber adumirabie traite of vupara 
oter, 

Despite the show of breeding and of po- 
lite manners with which the Coionel knew 
how to gloss over his designs, any student 
of bumen pature could nave wold at « 
giancs tuatthe owner ofso remarkabie a 
face war not a good man. 

Even katbleen, ignorant and innocent as 
8.6 was, recoiled with lastinctive repulsion 
a8 856 met his eyes; and her own fell con- 
fusediy and with asort of shame beneath 
the bold glances which he cast upon her 
pretty face, 

“So this is my little cousin!’’ be seid, as 
be took her small brown hand in his long 
tapering fingers. “By Jcve, my lady, you 
have not exaggerated your account of ber! 
A real beauty, and no mistake! Are there 
many such pretty girls as youin the vil- 
lage of Mayfield, my dear?”’ 

Kathleen drew away a little proudly 
trom the openly expressed admiration and 
the too-familiar worda,to which she dis- 
dained to give a reply. 

“Gorman was right,’’ she said to herself, 
as she took a distant seat—‘‘hs is not a good 
nas. But how odd that Lady LKiwyn 
should bave taken the trouble to describe 
meé to bim!’’ 

She was not destined to be left long in 
doubt as tothe inierest which Colonel El- 
Wyn took in her, 

All tbat evening he paid marked atten- 
thn, singling per out for remarks and 
questions of the meaning of which she 
Underswod but Little, and overlooking the 
beautiful Lucille Maitiand in a manner 
that was really astonishing to Kathleen, 
but which, oddly enougy, the beauty did 
not appear to resent in the slightest, 

Hao Kathleen known that ouly a year 
before Alfred Elwyn, fired by a desire for 
her future thousands, had laid bis baod 
and heart at Lucilie’s feet and been repul- 
sed by her with ignomity, she would huve 
wondered less at Miss Maitiand’s resigaa- 
tlon atthe joss of his attentions; but, vot 
being awa e of this circumstance, sbe could 
Ouly inarvel atthe Colonel’s taste in pre- 
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soprano voice, Lady Elwyn called out to 
her— 

“Yes: go. my love,and sing us some- 
thing—you sing charmingly. 1 wae listen- 
ing to your practice the other day—your 
father must hear how well you are pro- 
greesing.”’ 

She sat down to the piano, and sang the 
old song “Robin Adair.’’ Kathleen had 
not @ powerful voice, but it was full in tone 
and remarkably sweet; she sang also with 
much pathos and true feeling. 

Coionei Elwyn, who was critical, could 
find no fault with her voice and style; 
while, when she rose from the piano, she 
was surprised and touched to see that her 
father’s we~e full of tears, 

“Your mother used to sing that song,’’ 
he whispered in ber earas he wisbed her 
good night; and, asehe returned his kies, 
Kathieen felt thatshe had never been 
drawn to him nor loved him so well. 

Altogether, in spite of the redoubtable 
Colonel and bis evil face Kathleen bad not 
spent #0 happy an evening since her arrival 
at Clortell Towers. 

It was the first time her step-mother bad 
treated her with kindness and as if she was 
On an equal with the rest of tbe family, in- 
stead of the inferior being which she bad 
been taught to regard herself. 

Butan elucidation of the mystery was 
soon tocome. On the following morning 
Lady Eiwyn oalied the girl into ber 
boudoir as soon as breakfast was over. 

“Come in, Kathleen,” sne said kindly, 
‘and shut the door. I have something of 
great importance totell you. You like Uolo- 
nel Elwyn, my love?” 

Katbieen was surprised at such a ques- 
tion. 

“I—I bardly know—it is difficult to say 
on 80 sbortan acquaintance, He was cer- 
tainly very kindto me yesterday even- 
ing,’’ she added more heartily, remem- 
bering how much be praised her song. 

“Yes, be is very kind—a most warm- 
bearted fellow,” said her step-mother 
earnestly. ‘‘Alfred hasa heartof gold,’” 
she added. 

Katbleen doubted it, but she was too 
polite to give expression to her doubts. 

‘O! course, as you say, your acquaintance 
with bim bas been short, and you cannot 
be supposed to Know much of him as yet 
by personal observation. But you must 
take our word, my love, as tohis merits; 
and I hope tbat very soon you will know 
him much better,” 

“What do you mean, Lady Elwyn?” 
asked Kathleen, looking very much be- 
wiidered, 

“I mean, my dear, that a wonderful 
piece of good fortune has befaiien you— 
such ijuck, let me tell you, as does not 
often cometoa youngand ignorant giri, 
especialiy with unfurtunate antecedents, 
The dear Colonel bas consentea to over- 
look the drawbacks in your position—to 
forgetthem altogether—in fact, hia gener- 
osity and nobility are quite beyond praise 
inthe matter. He admires you exceasive- 
ly, and—I uope it will not quiteturn your 
head, dear—he has asked your father and 
myself for permission to make you bis 
wife, Itisas your future busband that 
you must now look upon Colonel Altred 
Elwyn!” 





CHAPTER IX. 


T WAS thres wioie years and more 

| since Lady Elwyn had informed her 
step daugbter with brutal coldness of 

the destiny to whichin her hearilessness 
and crueity she designed to surrender her 
—three whole years since Katnleen EIi- 
wyn’s soul, meek and sweet-tempered as 
by nature it was, rose up nevertbeiess into 
open rebellion within her against the 
tyrannical decree of ber father’s wife, 

K \thleen could afford tosmile new be- 
cause it wassolopg ago; still she could 
never quite forget tue terrors of the domes- 
tic storm which was evoked by her point. 
biank retusa! to agree to the proposivion of 
the woman whose sole object wanto rid 
perself of ber by ber warriage wiih Colonel 
Elwyn. 

Perbaps Lady Elwyn bad mistaken the 
character of the girl with whom she bad Ww 
deal—perbaps she expected only milid pro- 
tests and passionate tears, and inthe end 
« sullen submission W ber will, 

Certainly she was wholly upprepared for 
the indignation, the righteous wrath, the 
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ment by a falsification onthe part of bis 
bead-bailiffin the acoounts of the home- 
farm aud irritated into the bargain by the 
premonitory symptoms of an attack of gout, 
wes more annoyed than touched by the in- 
trusion and by the recital of her wrongs, 
and was inciined to turn a deaf ear to what 
seemed to hin, the inopportune violence of 
®@ petulant obild; how Lady Elwyn next 
rushed in to bis sanctum and proceeded to 
give per version of what bad taken place, 
fuming forth angrily the words “imper- 
tinence,” ‘“disobedience,’”’ ‘“insubordina- 
tion;’’ bow the fair Laciile, determined to 
add fuel to the fire, followed her sunt with 
incoherent accusations againstthe unhep- 
py girl for her ‘flirting ways” and ‘“un- 
ladylike behavior;’” and how, finally, 
Oolonei Eiwyn,seuntering accidentally into 
the library, was much more startied than 
flattered to discover what rage and indigna- 
tion bis matrimenial overtures nad been 
received by the iair girl whom he bad hon- 
ored with bis admiration. 

Allthese things were now a matter of 
history; but they nearly turned the Castie 
of UOlorteli Towers inside out at the time, 
and they were productive of the most 
important results to the fortunes of Kath- 
leen. 

Whentbe storm had subsided anid the 
belligerants were scattered—when Katn- 
leen had been dismissed in diagrave to her 
own bed-roow, there to receive the minis- 
trations of the sympathetic Gorman—when 
Mies Maitiand bad gone out fora iong ride 
to cool ber fevered blood, and the Colonel, 
with much disgust, had betaken himself 
back to London byan early train—then 
Lady Eiwyn,as was natural, remained 
unistress of the situation, holding ali the 
trump cards comfortably and securely in 
ber Own bande, 

Lord Elwyn, annoyed beyond measure 
atthe scene of the morning, upset by bis 
cousin’s sudden departure, aod writhing in 
the firstanguish uf bis periodical enemy 
the gout, was not perbap” ip a mood to be 
either just or merciful to nis wronged 
oalld, 

As to all weil-bred middle-aged English- 
men, anything like a ‘‘scene,” more espe- 
olally one that entailed the angry recrimi- 
natious of teminine tongues, was abbor- 
rent to him. 

He was quite easily persuaded into be- 
lieving that Kathleen was uoruly and un- 
reasonable. 

‘“ifshedidn’tfancy Alfred, why didn’t 
ahe say #o quietly and without a fuss?’”’ he 
inquired between bis groans, as he hugged 
bis bandaged foot. 

“Kxactly,’’ replied his wife—‘inatead of 
blazing out like fury. My dear, tue girl 
wants discipline and repose, as | told you’ 
before, It is mot ber fault perhaps, poor 
child; butabe is very young, and there in 
plenty of time for ber to iw prove.” 

Lady Elwyn spoke kindiy and sensibiy. 
Sne was aciever woman, and her lord was 
as wax in ber hands. Sbe meant to win the 
day, and se did win it. 

A wysterious bush fell upon the bhounse- 
bold for the next three or four days. Lord 
Kiwyn, woo wasreally iil, kept his own 
rool. 

Lady Klwyn wrote a great many letters 
and telegrams, to which an8wers poured in 
frequently, and wore an absorved and judi- 
cial aspect. 

Lucille smiled satirically and uttered 
many little cutting remarks of aibiguous 
luwport; and poor Kathleen crept about the 
house red-eyed and .eaden-footed, feeling 
that ber fate was somebow in the balance, 
and wondering what dreadiul things was 
to happen wo ber. 

Alter ali, sne was‘relieved when the 
worst was told her, She was to go away to 
school—wWw a first-class finishing-school in 
Brusselea—tbere to remaio until! tue “finian- 
ing” process was fully aod éMiciently var- 
ried out upon her, 

Sne was Ww have no hoime-bolidays, but 
to remain with Madeimoiseéiie Kogaud dur- 
ing toe vacations #44 COInNpanion ratuer 
tuan esa pupil, She offered no resistauce 
to these arrangements. 

It wasten tuousand times Letter than 
being married to Colonel :iwyn against 
her will, and her life would possibly 
bea tar happier une than under her latouer's 
rool. 

ne left Clarteli Towers with few regrets, 
Lord Eiwyu,who was still too tli w see Ler 
fur more than Kissou her 
wave ber # gold brace.ol 48 & parling pror 
ent, and bade her b6 @ yood girl, wulim 
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Poor Kathleen's fondest good-byes were 
spoken to old Gorman, who wept copious 
tears over her as she clasped her to her 
bosom, and also to a certain path in the 
kitchen-garden, embowered in roses and 
sheltered by hollyhocks, to whicn she 
stole out surreptitiously to bid adiev to 
these silent witnesses of the happiest hour 
of her young !ite, 

“I wonder if be knows, or, if he knew, 
whether he would care?’’ she murmured 
to herseif; and then, poor foolish child, 
she knelt down under the shadow of the 
briar hedge and touched with her lips the 
blessed spot on the gravel k upon 
which Sir Adrian’s feet nad at the 
moment when, forgetting honor and faith 
for sweet love's sake, ne had stolen his firat 
and only ies from her lips, 

Alat, he was far away salinon-fishing in 
Ireland, and knew nothing of the troabile 
into which poor little Katbleen bad #0 #ad- 
ly fallen, partly by hisown fault! So she 
went away unregretted from her father’s 
house, and entered upon a new exiat 
ence, 

On the whole, Kathleen was very happy 
at Brussels; and the three years which 
ahe spent there were, if not the most full 
of joy, atany rate the most peaveful of her 
whole life. 

She was a general favorite both with ber 
governesses and schoo) jeliows, Hor beau- 
ty and sweet temper endeared her ww ail, 
whilat ber quickness and capacity for 
learning earned ber the special notice of 
Mademoiselle Regaud, of whom she speed- 
ily became the pet pupil, 

She was clever, and learnt easily, and 
abe was industrious and worked hard. No 
money was spared upon her education. 
She had the best masters which Brussels 
could produce, and her great talents very 
soon throve and prospered under the good 
instruction she received. 

She and another English girl, also the 
daughter of arich man, were, moreover, 
allowed their own riding-horses, and rode 
outintothe country dally under the au- 
spices of a staid old riding-master, who had 
once been a serjeant in a Cavalry reg)- 
ment. 

W hat he taught themn was doubtfal; but 
the girls, who were both Intrepid and high- 
spirited, learnt wore than enough by theim- 
seiver; and in any Case he served as a re- 
spectable escort, and struggled bravely to 
keep pace with his young charges, who 
were always galloping bard acrosa the flat 
meadows ahead of him, 

No throe years slipped away quickly and 
happily,and Kathleen was quite sad when, 
just after ber twentieth birthday, there 
oame a letter from Lord Elwyn to say that 
she was to leave school and come 
“for good” when the Ohristmas 
arrived, 

All thia timne she bad never torgotten Sir 
Adrian Deverell, whose memory remained 
ensbrined ta her innermost heart a4 some- 
thing too sweet and (oo sacred t be spoken 
of even w& her most intimate friends, 

But the recollection of Oolone! Eiwyn 
and his aquiline nose and cynical tace only 
made her laugh amusediv as she recalled 
the episode of his rapid fancy and the vio- 
lent and angry snub which she bad inoon- 
tinently bestowed upon his pretensions, 

As to Tom Darley and ber long-ago pro- 
mises, and his love and bis threata, they 
had faded from her mind so completely 
that they scarcely seemed to have had any 
piace at all in her life. 

‘The trees in the long avenue were black 
and vase, and the sky was gray and lower- 
ing, and old winter beld the pi¢asant land 
fast in his dreary grip, when,tor the second 
time, Kathleen Kiwyn droveup alone to 
the great doorway of Clortell Towers, 

All seemed unchanged as she peered 
eagerly out of the brougham windows; 
while Simpkins, hastening forward to 
throw open tne doors at her approach, with 
the powdered twins, bis satellites,in his wake 
reminded her forcibly of aer first arrival vt 
her father’s house, 

[TO BK CONTINOUBD,| 
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Walter: “I bope, air, you won't forget to 
remember the wailter,’’ 

(;ues!; “Indeed I 


home 
holidays 


Departing wiil 1 
Nay, more, I wiil give the waiter x 
cause to remember me."’ Walter tows 
iow. “You will always récali m6 as 
man who got more work out of y 
nothing than all the rest of the pe: 
tulsa tabie oould gt tor three 
Adieu.” 
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nO MORE, 
——_—_—_—_ 
BY a. ©. dD. 
— 
Leaving ite foam, ite driftwood, on the sand, 
The weary tide retreate—receding slow, 
As though It would resist the Almighty hand 
That drawe it from the laad. 


peep rest bas fallen round me; but I now 
That lo far other hollow clefts an. caves 

The turning waters beve begun to flow 
With eurge and murmur iow, 


Mo with the tide of years that passes o'er 

The eande of Unis, our life, the weary waves, 
jlere ebbing, flow upon another shore, 

Mut there shall ebb no more, 


MARGERY. 


HYM A D, 


ee 


CHAPTER I 

SHALL come up on Friday, and I 
| should like to tell Margery mysel!, so 

wil! you please say nothing to heron 
the sutject.’ That's all be says about her! 
Douglas wae always the moat unsatisfactory 
letter writer, Whatwill be do with Ler 1 
woader?” 

There were three people in the room, 
Mra. Downing, @® piump, motherly lady of 
about fifty, with grey bair still soft and 
plentiful, parted inthe wmiddle,and very 
unfashbionably knotted atthe beck of ber 
head under her littie lace cap, was oom- 
fortably establisbed in acapacious chair, 
on the arm of which saat ber eldest daugh- 
ter, Minuie; leaning on the sofa opposite 
them, with ber chin supported on her 
clasped hand, was Miunie’s especial 
friend, Alloe Fordboim, who was very 
shoruy golng to marry Minunie’s eidest 
brother, and who was, in consequence, 
qulte oue of the family. 

About all three there was a certain alr olf 
suppressed excitement and elation, pro- 
duoed vy the sense that the subject of their 
conference was an interesting secret; and 
that the mere factthat such a conference 
had taken place must be kept, if possible, 
from ‘the others,"’ 

They were in Mra. Downting’s bedroom 
—the only room in the house in which any 
one could hope for a teow worda with 
‘“mother,’’ unattended by avy of the nine 
brothers avd sistere—avd even bere Mrs, 
Downing cast au anxious glanoe, now and 
then, at the door, as if more than balf ex- 
pecting that a basty kaook might be 
followed by a@ ati. more uncerewonious 
entrance, 

“Things get all over the bouse so quick- 
ly,’ she would say sometimes, with half 
piaintive surprise; not being in the least 
aware tbat she herseif was entirely unable 
to keep anything from the rawpant cari- 
omity of Ler family, 

Perlape it was Lecause they were such 
frank, unreserved people, and because a 
secret Was 80 Tare anariic.@ awon them, 
that they had suchan extremely limited 
capacity for keeping one, 

“She isa dear littie thing,’ said Al ce 
Fordbolm, a littie irrelevantiy. ‘There Je 
something eo bonest and unsophisticated 
about her. Of course l’ve only known ber 
since | came & stay with you last Wednes- 
day; but I’ve grown #o fond ot her,”’ 

“Weare all found of her now," replied 
Mra, Downing. “Itisno use to deny that 
all of us—all Douglas's relations, | mean— 
were very vexed about it when he sent her 
over firat. It seemed a terri ietie for such 
a young man—and we none of uasaw much 
of the child until Minnle went to the same 
school, and they became such friends, such 
very great friends. She base been with us 
fortwo months now, and! really think 
hers ia the most uneelfeh nature I ever 
came across, The ohiidren adore her, 
as you know, and, as tine big boys 

She broke off with a amile. 

“Poor Wii!’ she said, 

*Poor Will!’ eeboed Alice Fordholm 
with a laugh. 

Then *he continued, 

“Bat l don't quite understand bow she 
came to be Mr Molums ward. Woy, surely, 
he can’t be wnore tuan ton years older than 
she ia, tlow did it Lappen? 
secret ] supp mT’ 


It is rota 


“No, ny dear, no: it is not a secret I 
wouder you never beard ab ut it betore. 
it beppened in this way. Margery’s 
mother died ju liagia when she was born, 
poor Luke gir aud ie lu.hber, Coionei 
Venner, Was s chiid that he 

sid DOL LE pereuaie i ber bounce 

kept berw riunateiy, be 
wee stalloped U she was 
r than Edd \ i ion they 
are sent to Lagiand 


“1, does uot seemed wl Lave burt her,’’ 
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interposed Alice Fordholm. “She looks 
the picture of bealth, and thoroughly Eng- 
lish.’’ 

‘-When she was seven yeers oid,’’ went 
on Mra, Downing, “ber father got into 
some dreactul trouble. I don’t know ex- 
actly what it was; bathe was cut by all 
his triends except Douglas Hollis, who had 
joined the regiment not very long before, 
and hed been extricated by Margery’s 
father from the unplessant consequences 
of a boyish escapade. When Colonel Ven- 
ner fell into his own trouble, Dougias, who 
ia the most grateful of wen, could not for- 
get the neiping hand heid out to him, and 
stuck to his friend through thick and thin, 
Finally, the poor man shot himeelf, and 
left his little child to the care of his ‘only 
frieund— Douglas Hollis,’’’ 

‘*His only friend,” repeated Alice Ford- 
holm, ‘Why, had he no relations—no one 
in England to whom he could have sent 
the poor little thing?” 

‘"No one, apparentiy,”” said Mrs. Down- 
ing. “Of the mother’s family nothing wae 
known, and he himself bed nota reistion 
inthe worid. Itwasan awkward charge 
fora youth of twenty; but Douglas be- 
haved admirably. He sent her to England 
at once to a good school, and there she has 
been forthe lastten years. He wrote to 
her regularly, and expected ber to write to 
him; and he bas been home twice, | be 
lieve, On purpose to see after her,’’ 

“Has she any money of her own?”’ 

“On yes—not mich, butenough. There 
is no difliculty of that sort, fortunately. 
Six months ago he left the service, as you 
know, and came home for good; and dur- 
ing her last term atechool he used to go 
and eee herevery week,and it was ar- 
ranged that a lady should be engaged asa 
ohaperon and companion for her, and that 
sbe should go and keep house for him ata 
place he proposed to buy in the country. 
Two months ago, when she and Minnie 
left school together, he asked me to have 
her here for a little, while he fouaods 
house; and now—he writes me this let- 
ter!’’ 

There was a silence. Alice Fordholm 
made no answer, and Mrs, Downing, hav- 
ing for the moment no morewtwo say, sat 
meditating, 

Miunie had been sitting with her head 
bent down and her eyes fixed on the 
letter which she had taken from her 
mother, 

Now sbe read it carefully through again, 
and then unconsciously twisted it in her fing 
ers in ber abetraciion, Presently she lifted 
her pretty brown head, and said: 

‘Mother, {’m sure she'll feel it dread- 
fully.” 

‘How feel it dreadfully, Minnie? What 
do you mean?” asked Alice, 

“Why, I mean that Consin Douglas bas 
been the beginning and end of all things 
to her, ever since she can remember. Just 


think, every bit of pleasure and interest in’ 


her life outeide school came from niin for 
all thoee years! He was the only person 
in the world who cared about her, When 
the otber girls talked about their people 
and their bomes, she bad only Douglas. 
W hen the otber girls had ielters from their 
brothers and sisters, and aunts and people 
—besides their fathers and mothers, of 
course—she bad only that one letter regu- 
lurly every week from Douglas. She could 
not remember her father in the least; and 
she has told me often that, just before 
Douglas cawe home the first time, she bad 
forgotten whathe was like, and only re- 
membered the feeling of comfort and pro- 
tection he gave her when she was crying, 
poor mite, for her father, She madea kind 
of hero of bim; and then, when he actually 
came, and was quite as kindand good as 
she had pictured nim, she just worshipped 
him. And she bas done it ever since, 
Mother, 1 can't tell you how she feels 
about bim, and bow she has looked for. 
ward for yeara tothe time when, as she 
says, ‘we shall go home tgether, and I 
shalitake cere of him.’ Oa, poor little 
Margery!” 

Minnie’s voice trembled, and she rose 
hastily and walked to the window, Mrs, 
Downtng followed her with troub.ed eyes, 
and picked uptbe letter, which she had 
letfall, with ¢ sigh, 

“Well, dear,’ she said, ‘we can only 
hope that it will all smooth itself out in 
time, After all, itis @ most natural tuing 
tu have happened. You see, evidently 
your cousin dvesn’t think it will distress 
her, a8 he wishes w tell her hbiu.eeif, 
Perhaps be koows ber much better tian 
we da’’ 

‘“Betterthan wedo? Setter than | do? 
Motber, a wan! Is it likely?’ 

Mre. Downing smiled slightly at 
f eiguteer forthe male compreben- 
ion; Dul heremile euded in another /ittie 
sigh, ae abe refiected that in this o1se Min- 





nie was probably right. She evaded the 
question, saying: 

“You will be very careful, won’t you, 
my dear, not to treathes word of this, Per- 
baps 1 ougbtto have not toid you; but I 
felt so startied. Besides, | want Margery 
to be alone when Dougias comes on Fri- 
day. lt will be better that be should tel! 
her at once—and you know it is not easy to 
get the children away from her now that 
the holidays are going on—eo 1 thought it 
better to tell you two; and now you mas. 
help me to manage it. Where is abe 
now?” 

Minnie did not seem to hear; she was 
stili standing atthe window, apparently 
lost in thought. Alice Fordholm answer- 
ed with asmile: 

“She went for awalk witn Elsie and 
Will, I think.” 

“Ab,” said Mrs. Fordholm, 
wir’ 

Then, going up to Minnie, she put her 
band under thegir)'’s chin, and, turning 
the face towards her, looked into it for an 
instant. 

There was a suspicious bright:.ess about 
the eyes, and her motber kissed ber tender- 
ly, saylog: 

“Don’t distress yourself, my child. I dare 
say things willturn out better thau you 
think.’’ 

Then,as Minnie kissed her without speak- 
ing, she added: 

‘Now you must go, dears, or you will be 
late for dinner.”’ 

The subject of this discussion and anx- 
lety was, meanwhile, walking up and down 
a quiet path in Kensington Gardens, sppar- 
ently untroubled by a care. 

She was a little thing, short, and siender- 
ly bullt, and nobody uad ever called Mar- 
gery Vennera pretty girl. Wiil Downing 
maintained that she had the loveliest eyes 
in the world; and they and the curly, dark- 
brown hair constituted ber solitary good 
points. 

It was not that her eyes were very large, 
or very extraordinary as to color, but they 
were such good eyes, so true, and so frank; 
and the youngest Downing ohild, a little 
boy of seven, had hardly deserved the 
derision with which his observations had 
been received by an audience of brothers 
and sisters, when heone day remarked 
that “‘Margery’s eyes was just like Jack’s’’ 
—Jack being a much beloved collie aog, 
When Margery’s face was in repose, her 
eyes and Jack's certeiniy tad a certain 
wistful, ftaithfu: expression in cm- 
mon, 

For the rest of her face, her mouth was 
large, and generally laughing; ber nose 
was too short, her complexion too dark; 
and yet, as the boyssaid of her, she had 
‘s regularly jolly face, and she was joliy 
altogether.’’ 

She was walking witha boy, or, rather, 
a young man—who looked about ber own 
age, although he was really some years 
older—and histwinkling blue eyes were 
fixed on her with an expression of devotion 
which contrasted oddly enough with Lis 
freckled, boyish teatures,’’ 

She was chattering to him very merrily, 
st ping now an then to look after the little 


“with 


girl who was playing most happily on the: 


grase a littie way off; but his answers were 
#0 few and far between, and #0 exoceeding- 
ly pointiess, that at last she said: 

“I think you are rather stupid to-night, 
Will. You have said nothing but ‘yes’ and 
‘no’ for ever #0 long, and generally in the 
wrong places. It is getting a trifle mono- 
tonous,”’ 

Then, seeing how unustally serious was 
the face into which she saucily looked up, 
she added: 

“There is nothing the matter, is there 
Wiilie?’’ 

He did not answer ner, but paused in his 
walk, and, pulling off bis hat, disoiceing a 
head covered with very stiff, tightly-car! 
ing yellow bair, began to fan himself vio- 
lently. She stood watching him with much 
surprise, until he began: 

“leay, Margery,do you know why! 
asked you to come for a walk to-night?” 

“There is something the matter, then!’ 
abe exclaimed. 

Then, as -he littie girl ran up to her, she 
sald: 

“Kan and play again, Eisie darling. You 
do not want to go home yet, do you? Yes, 
I'll come; ran along.” 

E iste trotted off again quite happily, and 
sabe continued: 

Can I belp you, Will? Do teil me right 
away?’’ 

“Itian’t anything wrong, Margery, It’s 

Ve something | wantto ask you. May 


May you? Why 
W bat ie it?’’ 

“Well, Margery, it’s—it’s—— Margery, 
5 


l’ve been wanting to say this to you for 


course you may 





ever 80 many days, and I’m ao afraid you'll 
laugh at me—you do laugh at a fellow, you 
know. Bat I must say it—I—it’s just chok- 
ing me all the time. I say, Margery, you 
are far end away the nicest girl 1 ever saw, 
Margery, I love you most awfully; I can’t 
tell you how much—I can’t put it properly 
abit. [ want you to say you’ll—you'll 
marry me.’’ 

“Marry you! Marry—youa!”’ 

Sbe was still looking up into his face; 
and the expression of wonder with which 
ahe bad listened to him, ss she began to 
speak, bad changed intoa look of the 
blankest amazement as she literally gssped 
out the worda, 

Then a little twinkle crept into her eyes, 
and, as he saw it, he put out his arm and 
caught ber band in bis, 

“Don’t Margery,’”’ he cried, and his voice 
seemed to lose its boyishness, and to grow 
deep and manly; “for Heaven's sake don’t 
laugh ata fellow. Youthink I’m onlya 
boy because I fool about, and I’ve larked 
with you as if we were a couple of babies; 
but we’re not, you know, really, and this 
isn’t play. Margery, I love you,dear. Can’ 
you see that 1’m in earnest?” 

They looked at one another for a moment 
—hbe with bis young face pale and eager, 
and looking forthe moment much older 
t an his years; she with the surprise and 
tne twinkle gradually dying out, and leay- 
ing @ looking of pitying consternation, 
Then she put ber other hand on his with a 
little sympathetic gesture. 

“Oh, Will;’’ she said, “Oh, Will, [ am so 
sorry.”’ 

‘‘Sorry,”’ he repeated quick/y, ‘Margery, 
don’t say that! You—you like me, don’t 
your” 

“Oh yes; oh yes; I like youall; andl 
like you particularily, Will. You know 
what friends we’ve been. But ob,’ as he 
made a movement towards her, ‘that’s 
why I’msosorry. I never thought of this 
It is impossible, Will; 1tis quite impos- 
sible!’’ 

“Do you mean that you don’t love me, 
and that you never can?” 

‘*] mean—in that way—yes, I mean that, 
Willie,’’ 

He was onlya boy of one-and-twenty; 
but he took the blow better than many an 
oider man would have done, 

He dropped her hands, and, turning 
away, covered his face fora moment. It 
was only tora moment, though, and he 
spoke again almost directly in a low stifled 
voice: 

“Of course, I have no business to ask, 
but will you teil me if—ifthere’s another 
fellow?”’ 

“Another fellow?”’ 

“Yee that you care about.” 

‘No, no; oh no,” snecried. ‘How can 
you think so? I belong to—to Dougias 
Hollia, I am to take care of his new home, 
{ shall never marry, of course. How could 
ir” 


OHAPTER II. 


‘y\WO days later, Margery found herself, 
} with the exception of servants, in soll- 
tary possession of the Downing’ large 
house. Mrs, Downing’s anxiety that 
Dougias Hoilis should veable to havea 
peaceful tete-a-tete with his ward, bad been 
so energetically seconded by Minnie and 
Alice Fordholm, that the resuls was tne 
creation of a kind of desert, and « most un- 
usual bush from the top of tue house to the 
bottom. , 

Margery had been rather surprised at 
firetto find that the entire family had im- 
portant business, which must take them 
outa.l theafternoon ofthe very day on 
which her guardian was expected to ar- 
rive, and tnat, in fact, noone but herself 
would be left to receive him; but after 
wondering to herselffor a little while, it 
occurred to her that they probably thought 
that she would like a nice, quiet talk with 
him—he must have so much to tell her 
sbout his bouse-hunting—and that they 
really were the kindest and most consider- 
ate people in the worid. 

Mrs. Downing’s anxiety, however, had 
cleared the house by two o’clock, and 
as Douglas Hollis was not expected antil 
four. 

Margery began to wish, after an hour of 
solitude, that she had some one to talk tw. 
There was something ratber awful about 
the thought of the great empty house, eud 
when once the idea entered ber head, sé 
could not shake off the impression it made 
upon ber, 

Perbape it was because she was so little 
ured to solitude that the silence seemed i 
Weigh on her spirite and depress her Soe 
xrew restiess and wandered rom roou 


standing at the Various windows @ 
gazing Out as if by some chance her guar 
lan might appear sooner thansbe s00eWw 


was really possible, 
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«“] wonder what ie the matter with me?” 
she said to herself, at last. “I feel quite 
creepy, a8 if something dreadful was going 
to bappen instead of the nicest thing in the 
world. I must be a baby If I get like this just 
because 1’m leftalone foran hour. How 
Will would laugb! Ab, poor Will! I’li go 
down to the drawing-room and practise,and 
seo if that will cheer meup. I’ve actually 
got the blues,’’ 

She certainly was not quite herself, for, 
although she picked out her brightest little 
songs, she could not get on; aud by and-by 
sbe took outa book of plaintive Irish 
melodies, 

They were quite out of her line as a rule: 
but to-day the foreboding, prophetic wail in 
them seemed to suit her better, and half an 
pour later she was singing away with ali 
her heart, and had even forgotten to look 
at ber watch every two minutes to see how 
soon it would be five minutes tofour, when 
sue meant to go to the window to watch for 
Douglas’s cab, 

Tne drawing-room wasa double room, 
divided by heavy plush curtains, only one 
of which was 1ooped back, so that, absorbed 
at sbe was, sbe did not hear the door open 
atabout ten minutes past four, or notice 
that a man had crossed the room, and was 
staudiog by the ourtain, listening and 
waiculog ber, 

He wasa man of about one or two-and- 
toirty, not above middle height, but 
weil-proportioned and soldier-looking, with 
a bronzed face, chestnut hair, and bright 
grey eyes. 

His mouth was firm and kind, the smile 
with which he looked atthe unoonscious 
girl was very pleasant to see, 

He atood there, quietly, and the piaint. 
ive litthe voice sang on until something 
seemed to disturb her, Sue suddeniy stop- 
ped, and suddeniy turned her head towards 
him. Then be advanced, with a “Well, lit- 
tle one!” 

*Dougias,”’ abe cried, as she sprang up, 
the color rushing into her cheeks, “Ob, 
Dougias, dear, I never heard you come in, 
Have you been there long? Oh, I’m a0 giad 
tosee you.” 

Sne was her bright, merry self again at 
once, and, as she made him sit down and 
poured out questions es to his journey and 
explanations of her solitude, it was diffi. 
cult to believe that this was the same Mar- 
gery who had made such melancholy 
music a few moments before, 

Then feeling that something dreadful 
was going to happen had all gone now; 
something had happened—the most deli- 
cious something! 

Dougias had come, 

“And now,” she said at last, “tell me 
about the houses, Have you found any- 
thing nice, and when will you take me to 
seo it?” 

Sue had thrown herself into a large, low 
chair,and curled herself up as she was 
fond of doing when she settied down for a 
chat, ‘just like a little rough terrier,”’ Will 
bad told ber onoe, 

He did not answer her at once, and she 
added: 

“] suppose you ,have found something 
very excellent, as you have taken so long 
over it?”’ 

He rose and walked tothe window, per- 
haps wo hide the oolor that had flushed into 
his brown face, and then, wito a rather em- 
barrassed laugh, he said: 

“Yes, ob yes, I think I have found some- 
thing.’”’ 

“And is it very jolly?” 

‘Yes, At least 1 think — it —is very 
jolly!” 

W here ie it?”’ 

“ht ” 

He stopped abruptly, and crossing the 
rooun, with a few, iasty strides, stood over 
her chair, 

‘‘Look here, little one,’’ he said, “I’ve 
got something Wo tell you. I wanted tw tell 
you myseif, because I want you to under- 
Stand that it doeen’t make the least difler- 
ence. You are my littie one just the same, 
as long as you want a guardian, 1 didn’t 
know J sbould feel such a—such an idiot 
Over it, tnough.”’ 

He paused, and another wave of hot 
color swept across his face as Margery pul- 
led herseif up and, resting her chia on the 
back of her chair, looked up wondering|y 
into his face, 

“What can it be?” she said. “Why, 
Douglas, Douglas, you are blushing, actu- 
Sily Diushing. What kind ofa house can 
it be?" 

‘*It—it ian’t a house, Margery. 1 haven't 


sen any houses, I’ve been at Ventnor ail 
the time,” 





You've been at Ventnor ali the time! 


g'88, what a shame! And what have 
Dy Here 


i ave a) 


© Walked away fr nand be 


came deeply interested in a bow! of roses 
standing on the table a little way off. With 
his tace almost buried in theiraoft fragrance 


be said, s0 low that she could hardly catch 
the words: 


“A wife!” 

He waited a moment, as if he expected 
an answer. Indeed he had thought ie more 
than likely that his first embarrassed con- 
feesion would be received with a burst of 
laugbter, 

Bat Margery neither moved nor spoke. 
The litte figure seemed to stiffen tuto mar- 
ble; the muecies of the ©xpreasive face 
were rigid; her color was gone; and the 
pretty, brown eyes gazed blankly out into 
space, 

He did not look round at ber, and, hav- 
ing broken the joe, went on much more 
easily, 

“lL met herat Ventvor, when I went 
there two months ago. Her name is Estelle 
Humpherys, and she is—weil, there, it’s of 
no use for me to try and tell you what she 
is. How she ever got to love me I don’t 
know—she's so clever and so beautiful. 
Butshe does love me, Margery, and {—I 
worship her,’’ 

His voice sank as he spoke the last 
words; and the little hands on the back of 
the onair tightened their clutch. Still she 
did not move or speak; but, once started, 
he was too full of his subject to notice her 
silence. 

“She hasn’t any people of her own to 
speak of,’’ he continued; ‘only an oid 
aunt, and I've told ber about you, Margery, 
and she’s longing tosee you. I thought I 
hadn't a chanoe, though 1 loved her from 
the rst moment 1 saw her; butat last I 
felt that 1 must ask her, and one evening 
Out on the clitis—— Ob, Margery, [ am the 
happiest man alive, and that’s another rea. 
son why I Wanted totell you myself, be- 
cause 1 know you care about me, little one, 
and what make me happy will make you 
bappy too, Wish me joy, littie one, wish 
me joy!” 

He came torwards her with outstretched 
hands, and slowly, stiffly, as if each move- 
ment was made by a distinct effort of will, 
she rose to ber feet. 

She was very white, even to her lips and 
her eyes looked straight before her with a 
fixed, far away gaze. 

But her taee and voice were steady, 
though the latter was low and a little weak 
as ahe put ber hands in his and said: 

“[ wish you joy, Dougles, from the bot- 
tom of my beart,’’ 

Her face was in shadow, and he had not 
noticed her expression; but the touch of her 
icy cold bands startled him, 

“Little one,” be said, “how ocoid you are! 
Why, do you caress much that! am so 
happy? That is good of you. Well now it is 
out, let us sit down together again and talk 
comfortably; I've heaps and heaps to tell 
you, And tirstof all, Margery, though I 
know it will bea long time before you be- 
gin to think of this aa itaffects yourself, I 
want to tell you that it will never make the 
ieast difference, never the very least. Do 
you understand?” 

Sne lifted her eyes, dark with pain, and 
looked at him for a moment witb a wistful 
little amnile. 

“Yes,” she said, gently. ‘Yes, Douglas, 
I understand.” 

“Then that’s all right,’’ be said; “and 
now I can tell you all about Estelle and all 
about our plans. Estelle thinks she wouid 
like a place somewhere inthe country, I 
hope by nextspring we ahail be settled 
there all together. Of course you will be 
with us, Margery?’’ 

He bad drawn her down on to a sofa be- 
side her; she was quite passive under his 
touch, and listened quietly, perbape a lit 
tle uncomprebendsively, her eyes on th» 
ground, until he spoke the last words. 
Then she started violently, and lifted her 
eyes to his face with something in them 
that was almost horror. 

11” ane said, ‘1 live with you there! Oh 
no, no, Douglas.” 

“Why little one,’”’ be said, looking at ber 
with surprise. “Whatdo you mean? Of 
course you'll to live with us. Didn’t I tell 
you it would make no difference? You said 
you understood. And Eatelie is 80 ,)ad to 
think of having you. She might be dull, 
you know, with only me. Of course my 
little one comes home with as. Why, you 
have always meant to ‘take care’ of te 
when you grew Up, and now you will have 
two of usw take care of. You must heip 
ine to take care of my wife,”’ 

She put ber band to ber bead,as be finiab- 
ed speakiog, with # gesture of half pain, 

baif of confusion. 

[be startied and half bhorr filed expressio 


‘ ‘ 
yes, and she droppe 








Fordbolm came together, an hour Iiater, 
they were all rather nervous, and entered 
ima body, with an unexpressed feeling 
that there were safety in numbers, 

Douglas Hollis and nis ward were still 
seated on the sofa, and he was atill engaged 
in telling herthe history of his last two 
months, and drawing glowing pictures of 
the futare, 

She was sitting very quietly, notin one 
of her usually curied up attitudes, and her 
manner, as she drew him on when he 
halted in his talk, wae rather grave and 
wabdued; but that, as Mra, Downing ob- 
served to Minnie, when she had gone to 
bed that evening, was only natural for 
him, 

All the evening "be was the same—ready 
with ber word and laugh when called up- 
on; Interested inail that was going on; 
but something about her which only Will 
observed, and which, even to him, was 
masked and incomprehensible. 

There seemed to be something mechani- 
cal in her speech and manner; # look in 
her eyes asifshe were listening to other 
words than those passing round her. 

Bedtime osme in the course of time; the 
usual gossip with Minnie and Alice Ford- 
holm was over; they had wished ber good- 
night, and sbut her door, 

She stood for a moment in the middle of 
the room, where they bad left her, and 
then, litting both hands to her head, she 
pushed back the curly bair trom her fore- 
head, and looked slowly round the room 
with a long sigh of relief. 

She was alone at last! Noone would 
speak to her; she need not think of her 
words or looks; she might attend to the 
thoughts that bad been pressing so impor- 
tunately upon her; she mighttry to under- 
stand. 

Her bands fell again, and almost unoon- 
sciously she walked across the room and 
sat down onan ottoman at the foot of the 
ped, leaning ber hot forehead against the 
iron railing. The relief brought by the 
knowledge that she was alone, that the 
peaceful night was before her, was so great 
for the moment she did not even think; 
she only sat there and rested in the con- 
sciousness thatthe tension was relaxed, 
Gradually, however, her attitude changed, 
The bands were strained together, the 
head slipped lower and lower, as the ques- 
tion she had been refusing all the evening 
to listen to beat upon her brain and forced 
her to answer, 

What did it mean? Whatdid it mean? 
Why had ahe felt as if Douglas had killed 
her, when he bed told her that he had 
found a wife? A wife would make him hap- 
plier, of course, Why had she never 
thought of that before, when she wanted 
bim so mueh tobe happy. What was it that 
had hurt her so?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | 








It was atouching story which the late 
Lord Shaftesbury told of some of the great- 
est roughs in the East End of London, A 
young clergyman in one of the most 
wretched parishes had asked his advice as 
to how to deal with theterribie human vice 
and misery of the place, Lord Shaftesbury 
bad counselled him to begin by establish. 
inga ragged scbool,and had atthe same 
time furnished the necessary funds. The 
school met with immediate success, but it 
was impossible, in «spite of the vicar’s ef. 
forta, to induce the people to come to 
church, aud the young clergyman fiua!ly 
resolved to meet them by preaching in the 
open alr, 

He selected one of the worst courts, and 
had the benches from the achool taken 
there for bis Lesrers to sit opon, but was 
dismayed when he came upon the scene to 
see the front row occupied by a number of 
the most notorious roughs of the nelghbor- 
hod, who, he thought, had come to breax 
up the services. To bis surprise, however, 
everything went off quietly, and when the 
services were over be stepped up lw the 
leader of the gang, told him he had not ox. 
pected to see him there, thougl he was 
was very giad to welcome him, and asked 
woat had brought him. The man seid: 

“Well, sir, you’ve been very good tw our 
little kids, sol said to my mates, ‘Par- 
aou’s going to preach in —— court on Sun- 
day night; it’s a rougbish place; let's yo 
and see fair piay.’ That’s what brought 


us.’’ 
= —_—— oo > - 


It wassome Portuguese sovereign who 
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Scientific and Useful. 

For Houses tn Woop,—Fine sawdust, 
mixed into a thick paste with glue, will be 
found an excellent matorial for filling up 
nallholes and broken places in wood. 

A® ELastio Wuegt.—An elastic wheel, 
free from the objections of a rubber tire, 
which soon wears out, haa been Introduced. 
The india-rubber is in this case placed 
round the nave in the form of a ring, with 
apertures in iton which the spokes abut, 
The eflect of the ring is thet of a cushion or 
soft buffer, which prevents jarring. 

AN AUTOMATIO NAIL-MAKBK.—And au- 
tomatic machine for making horse-«hoe 
nails has recently been brought out. Wire 
is coiled on a reel on the top of the machine, 
which cuts off, stamps, points and heads 
the nalls without any band assistance what- 
ever. The receiving box only contains 
perfect nails, for if there is any bitch in the 
working the machine stops of itself, anu 
points out by means of an index where the 
fault oocurs, A few moments only are re- 
quired to remove the offending nali, and 
the machine starts again. 

Tax LATEST IN LBATHSR.—Iloather in 
used a great deal this season in the manu 
factare of buttons, particularly of the large 
coat and cloak buttona, The leatier is pre- 
pared in about the same way as it is for 
nail beads, and the buttons have much the 
same appearance, They are hard, smooth, 
and highly polished, in some inatances 
being prettily carved or stamped, studded 
with steels, etc. Uniess one was wid of 
what these handsome buttons were made, 
leather is the last material that would be 
guessed, They look more like rupber or 
ivory. They are made in all the new tail 
shader, shapes and sizes, and give promise 
of being popular, 

Tas N«ksULISSR,—The Nebuliser in a 
spray apparatus which was designed by a 
Boston doctor asa ready means for jntro- 
ducing any liquid remedy direct to the 
lungs and lower air-passages, This in ac- 
complished by means of « containing ven- 
sel to which is attached an india-rubber 
bulb, upon squeezing whioh the liquid 
within the vessel is discharged from a 
tube. This tube ia heid in the mouth while 
the operation is going foward, and the 
finely divided liquid, in the forin of apray, 
is drawn into the lungs. Any chosen 
remedy oan be readily given in this man- 
ner, and the method has already been 
found effectual in many Inatances, 
a <a 


iF arm and arden, 


DRAINS.—Open all drains before the 
snow comes, The facility with which the 
water oan pasa of! will reguiate the amount 
of slush and mud when the snow melita, 


I nsxeoTs, — Piles of brush or stubble afford 
harboring places for the insects, and they 
oan be better destroyed by burning sucu 
material early than to delay it until the 
ground is frozen. 








STORING THE TOOLS.—No farm ia coin- 
plete without a good house to store the 
implements in, and no farmer understands 
his business that does not store his imple- 
meots when they are not in use, 


WINTER PROTECTION, — Evergreen 
brancues make an excellent winter pro- 
tection for many plants, and they are olten 
useful wo hold down forest leaves and pre- 


vent the wind from carrying them oft. 


Tune FaLL,—Garden preparations should 
reaily begin in the fall. ‘(+ardens, as a 
ruie, contain more weeds than any other 
plot on the farm, They should be mowed 
down, raked off and burned. The plot 
should then be plowed, Ww remain in the 
rough oconditton tor the frost to penetrate. 
It will render the cultivation easier in the 
apring. 

Fruit Taens,—Frult trees cannotthrive 
on ail kinds of exhaustea soil, The trees 
will make «a growth of leaves and wood on 
poor iand, but they require mineral manure 
to perfoct the fruit. J.and that bas been 
too rough for plowing may yet have spaces 
between the rocks where frult trees wi!: 
turive, and is better than land that has 
been exhausted by long cropping. 


Wexeps.—1t is well for the farmer to 
study the character of the weeds that prow 
upon bie farm, for without Knowledye of 
their habits he cannot successfully nytt 
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issued an edict that no widow should mar- 

ry again after attaining her fiftieth year, be 
cause it was argued in this said docat.ent 
that in most cases ladies arrived at such 
mature years wedded young spendthrifta | | 
who only married them for t 
7h, 

—_ ° -_ 
4 mater L. elf f+. Pw 
' great risk of gotting ot wa 


them. Each section of country has its 
weeds which are ipjurious to farm crop 
and these weeds commonly differ 
it localities, though some of the 
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Special Notice, 

The attention of our subscribers is di- 
rected to the grand premium offer on an. 
other page 

—_-- -—_.- 
Day Drennan, 

Here at least is a haven of refuge where 
& mao may wander at wi!!! without fear of 
interruption, and with no otber critic than 
himself to deal gently with the flights of 
fancy in which be may iodulge at plea 
sure. 

Indeed, there is no limit but his own 
imagination to check the magnitude of his 
thoughts and the execution of his wast de- 
signs. 

Does he wish to assume regal honor? In 
a moment he is clothed with imperia) pur. 
plo, and surrounded by the wisest men of 
the age, who gratefully pay tribute to his 
greatness and mupificence, 

Statesmen inveluotarily consent to be 
guided by his inteilect, and express no 
sense of wounded pride in that they are 
the learners and he the dictator of wis 
dom, 

A court filled with learning and wit 
obeys his slightest beheat; woile women ot 
peerless beauty and virtue minister to his 
wants with a grace that Diana hersel! 
might envy, and which the less favored of 
mankind sigh in vain to obtain. 

Untold wealth surrounds him with a lus- 
tre that only serves a6 w foil to the maguifl 
ceontecene; while jewels of a king's ran 
som lead their boauty to deck the path of 
the all good snd great king, whose great 
eet happiness lies in the content of his peo 
ple and the prosperity of bis country, 

Wearied of such eplendid inaction, the 
scoptre of the throne is immociately 
changed tor the baton of a general, who 
commands armies which carry all betore 
them, and whose strongest passion is love 
for their commander. 

Campaigns are commenced and con- 
cluded in a breath, and fresh laurels added 
to his brow, already adorned with innu- 
merable trophies of war. 

Captives bow down betore him in thou. 
sande; and the haughty oppressor bends 
the neck that has hitherto been held in 
proud disdain against the world, till sub 
dued and conquered by superior strength 
and sagacity. 

Besieged towns hold out their arms at 
his approach; and the thunder of his can- 
non etrikes terror inw the heart of the 
tyrannical autocrat, while giviog assurauce 
of his protection tw the weak and op- 
pressed 

In less time than the words are written, 
triumphal arches rise from the ground; 
and surrounded by his victorious troups, he 
passes through the midst of the gratefu! 
thousands who assemble to do him honor, 
and who, breathing blessioge on every 
side, add their presence to a seene which 
causes (he triumphs of the Roman generale 
to fade into uiler insignificance by compari 
aon. 

Again the scene is changed, and he is the 
greatest philanthropist that the world bas 
ever acen. 

Prison doors open at bis approach, and 
the wretched inmates tal! down in grat 
vode at the fect of their deliverer, who has 
inaugurated the reign of mercy and kind 
ness in the place of harsh severity and Ja 
bor 

vat of the midetof poverty and wzeich 
é ,ee8 ariees JKC M4 
ness and beauly 


been bul equalic 


moment is now a scene peopled with happy 
spirits of coutent and virtue. 

Well built and prettily designed cottages 
supply the place of the fever stricken dens 
that in the immediate past were the homes 
of theurands who could aflord no other. 

Sallow cheeks, stooping shoulders and 
stuuicd growths are rmplaced by ruddy 
faces and sisiwart framer; while ecowls 
give place Ww smiles of seil respect, pow 
Ope of the chief movere in the regeverating 
ic fluence which, trom being but tpdrvidual 
bas a once become uaiverenl. 

Tho inmates of the crowded cities grow 
youpg Once more in the erjoyment ol 
fresh air and green fields; while the cbil 
dren regain the roses of health and happi 
ness amongst the sweet smelling hay aud 
flowers which grow around them. 

Factories and workshops are compelled 
wo provide tor the cumtort acd health of 
those who work within their walle, and ww 
close at @ reasonable bour under heavy 
penal laws, which protect the mterests o! 
the weak while dealing fairly with the em- 
ployer; and the disgraceful practice of 
shutting up young children in close roome 
where the sceds of disease and early death 
wee formerly sown broadcast, is now bap 
pily locked upon as a barbarity of a former 
age, which foolishly sacrificed the streogth 
of tuture generations to a misplaced and 
selfish greed of gain to iteell. 

These are only a few of the delights 
which the creative genius of Fancy cals w 
life and action, and in a few moments 
places the dreamer in the centre of a panu 
rama which is called into existence solely 
for hie pleasure, and of which he is at 
once the artist and admirer. 

Lying carolessly back in the well worn 
armchair to ap attitude in which comiort 
defies appearances, the dreamer can sum- 
mon at will pictures of the brightest and 
mcst variable hue, changing from grave io 
gay a! his pleasure; in one moment filkd 
with the quaintest humor; while in the 
next, by an easy and natural transition, 
surrounded by a pathos which brings tears 
into the eyes in unconscious acknowledg<- 
ment of the truth of the picture. 

And for all this there 1s needed only the 
hour of twilight and quietness to call w 
life more joys than an emperor can pur- 
chase with gold, and more delights thau 
are pictured in the fairy tales of youth and 
childhood. . 


i oe 

WHAT a mercy it is that no One ever sin- 
cerely desires to know the state of his own 
soulin vain! In the pursuit of all other 
knowledge our motives may be Wo arro 
gant aud selfish to be gratified; but in this, 
the deeper the research the more we are 
humbled, and consequently the beiter pre 
pared to receive the desired instruction. 

Ir is seldom that a man’s true character 
can be taken from himeell; for, as selt 
knowledge is seldom acquired but by mor. 
\ification and repentance, few pass so per 
tectly through this humbling process as tu 
have neither too high nor too low an opin 
ion of themselves. 

Tux benevolence of an humble mind 
may be compared to a rivuletin a meadow, 
which, though it glides along unseen and 
without noise, refreshes and fertilizes the 
soil, Jeaving it to display the beneft re 
ceived by its increased verdure and trui - 
fulness. 

THoveu complaisance cannot be dis 
pensed with in our intercourse with each 
other without tncreasing the disoruers ot 
society, yetif that branch of good mau 
ners be not the effect of religion, it may be 
the cover of base and injurious designs. 

To be truly pumble, without valuiog 
ourselves in the least degree upon the ac- 
qaisition, is an almost unfathomable at- 
ininment; for the moment we judge of it, 
by comparison with another, it leaks out 
and lets pride in. 


BI korLE are commonly so much em- 
oloyed in poiating out faulis in those ahead 
of them, as to forget tbat some astern may 
at the instant be descauling On theira ip a 
like manner. 





Wuen | sit in my house, where there is 
gaic, aod with no ship, and look at a 
art out of curiosity, 1 read it as you 


metimes read your b ple You say 





‘Here is the headland of depravity, and 
there is a lighthouse—‘Boro again;’ and 
here is the channel of duty.”” And yet 
every one has charge of a sbip—the buman 
goul Evil passions are fierce winds that 
are driving it. This Bible 1s Gi d’s chart 
tor us to steer by, to keep us from the bot 
tom of the sea, and to show us where the 
harbor is and how to reach it withoutrup 
ping On rOcks or bars. It is the book of 
life; itis the book of everlasting life; so 
tuke heed how you read it. In reading it, 
me that you have the truth, and not whe 
mere semblance of it. You cannot live 
without it. You die for ever unless you 
bave it to teach you what sre your rela 
tions to God and’ eternity. May God guide 
you away from a]! cunning appearances of 
truth set to deceive men, and make you 
love the real truth! Above ali other 
things, may God make you honest in in 
terpreting it, and applying it to your daily 
life and! disposition. 

NOTAING ig 80 degrading to our nature, 
80 well colculated to divest man of all no- 
bility of soul, as theskepticism which ques 
tioos his future existence—the infideiity 
whick consigna the hope of immortality to 
the grave. 

lr weuld be some check to sel'-confi- 
dence it every one who differs in « pinion 
with another would calmly consider that 
as two contraries cannot both be true, pos 
sibiy be may be wrong and bis opponent 
right. 

It is the nature of pride to «xp «e what 
is likely to increase tte ova repu.ation. and 
conceal its defects; but true humili y is 
willing to appear what it is, and i more 
alraid of being over than under rated, 

Tat kind cf independence which is de- 
rived trom wealth is contingent, forced and 
fallacious; while that which owes nothing 
to outward circumstances, leaves its pos 
svssor upright, firm and respectable. 

Tshere isa difference between suppos 
ing ourselves to be, and pretending to be, 
what we are oot. The one. may bs the 
error of inexperience, or at most self con 
ceit; the other is hypocrisy. 


WERE we as vigilant against the ay - 
proaches of evi! in ourselves as we usually 
are against the crrorsof others, there would 
certainly be much more harmony and 
peace in the world. 

To maintain and publish our own senti 
ments, and yet take offense at others tor 
doing the same thing, is no proot of the 
goodness of our cause, but rather of our 
pride aad intolerance. 

A RBAL seeker after truth disguises noth 
ing; be is therefore not cftended at a detec 
lion of error, even in himself; because he 
knows that if truth be gained he shall par 
take of the benefit. 

Lavity of behavior invites licentious 
ness, sod sometimes exposes the parties to 
wore disreputable suspicions than they are 
aware of, or perhaps than they deserve 

A pgRson of a truly liberal mind is 
equally pleased with the discovery of tru bh 
in another as in himself, and this shows the 
uniting ¢ftect of that precious principle 


lr seems morally impossible for a pera on 
to have a right apprehension of the siate of 
others without being first humbled into a 
sepee Of bis Own, 


Abvensity often affords us more pla 
sure on retrospection than prosperity. Tue 
reason may be that it is more salutary to 
the miod. 

W& easily belicve what we wish; but we 
have a wonderful facility in raising doubis 
against those duties which thwart our in- 
clinations. 


As affectation is a sprout of insincerity 
that may grow into hypocrisy, it should 


be always discouraged and nipped in the 
bad 


WHEN 1 n is airaid of looking into 
wn concernf, they gener 
. in need of inspection 
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The Werid’s Happenings. 


Rassia has 3,500 beggars. 


Violet is the color for mourning goods 
among the Turks. 


Tee Biitish Empire covers an area of 
5,951 140eqaare miles, 


At Sheepshead Bay, L. L., there is a bur. 


lal ground for noted horses, 


Ap Ohio man has sued a wealthy widow 
for breach of promise of marriage. 


The late Henry Westover coachman to 
the Prince of Wales, left over §45, 000. 


Mr. UOstermeyez, of St. Louis, paid $1.60 


for a case of spulied eggs at an express auction. 


A pell bearer at a funeral in Dorset, 
Vi., dropped dead while standing at the grave. 


A tarmer in Brooke county, W. Va., 
uses & pocketbook that bis fatuer and grandfather 
carried, 


A cit:zsn of Wellsville, O., now 74 years 
old, boasts that he has never paid a cent to a lawyer 
or ductor, 


Recently a San Francisco man, while 
laughing heartily ata joke be bad cracked, fell to 
the floor dead. 


It is said that nearly five million persons 
ju the United States depend tor their living on .be 
sale of liquor and tobacco. 


The Queen of Greece is a beautiful swim- 
mer. The Queen of Portugal ls another, and loves 
to dash amid tumultuous breakers, 


One hundred and seventy-five million 
celle are in the lungs, which would cover a surface of 
ww times greater than the human bedy, 


Toe heart sends nearly 10 pounds of 
blood through the velns and arteries each beat, and 
makes four beats while we breatne onc, 


Twisted straw rope makes the best cov 
ering for climbing roses and clematis, where they 
have to be protectec through the winter. 


The average of the pulse in infancy is 
120 per minute; in manhood, 0; at 0 years, 60. The 
pulse of females is more frequent than that of 
males. 


A Western editor apologizes for the late- 
nessof his paper by saying: ‘‘We were unable to 
give proper atiention tou work owing to our wives’ 
illnees,’* 


Female paii bearers were a feature of 
the funeral of acolored inau at Augusta, Ga. But 
one man was present at the funeral--the eeaton of 
the cemetery. 


There are 80000000 spindles in the 
world to keep the people clothed ©)! these, Great 
Britain has 42 000,000; Europe, 22 500,000; the United 
States, 15,000, v0, 


A dog, which had been lost for 16 
months, recently walked Into its old master’s home 
in Logan, VU. itisa mystery where the brute was 
during iis absence, 


A Wheeliog, W. Va, youth was en- 
gaged to four xirisatthe same time. All found it 
out, aud now be isa't engaged at all—not even in a 
breach of promiee sult, 


Hammer‘eat, perhaps the northernmost 
habitation In Europe, ls about tv adopt electricity 
to Hiumtuate ber streets, The towa ts in the Polar 
Utrele, and darkueses prevalls there 3 munuthe out of 
the !2. 


A playful dog at Battle Creek, Mich, 
carried several brands from a burning brush pile 
into some straw stacks, and the fire resulting de- 
stroyed the stacks, a barn and residence, involving a 
loss of $6, (v0, 


Witbin the last two months there has 
been a brisk demand in the Southwest for Confeder- 
ate greenbacks and bills of defunct State banks. 
Tney are mostly used by travelers to hand over to 
train robbers. 


The name “Johnny cake’’ is said to be 
derived from ‘‘journey-cake,*’ because emigrants 
journeying from New Eagland to the West were 
obliged to bake their [ndian-meail cakes in ihe ashes 
of their camp-fires. 


A cherry tree at Clarkavil'e, Tenn, is 
reported to shed drops of water continuously. It is 
lecated about three feet from a wall, but none of the 
roots are visible tu the curbing. The tree Lears large 
crops of fine cherries. 


A young farmer and his best gir), living 
iu Tyler county, W. Va, have established a code of 
signals whereby they communicate with one another 
woen both areathome, Their abodes are on opp- 
site hilltope, nearly two miles apart, 


For 28 years Joe McKinsey, of Silver 
Cree, bas owned two mares which were balf-sisters 
and were marked Justalike, They were both killed 
by the same stroke of lightning recently, and after 
their 26 years of service together rested in the same 
atave. 


A West Virginia man, who was a raving 
maulac for six years, was discharged as cured from 
the hospital a few days ago, and the first thing he 
did up galniag bie liberty was to start off fora gallon 
of applejack, which be buried when be saw the < fli- 
cers coming to arrest bim in 188, He found the 
applejack exactly where he bad secreted it, 


the mother of a 4 months old baby was 
scratched on the arm oy a rooster’s spur, at New 
Castle, Lawrence county, this State, recently. foe 
wousd seemed slight, butin a day or two tbe child 
was taken tll and died with symptoms of blucd pul- 
soning About the same time the mother 6 arm br- 
xeau Wewell, sud she isnow in a dangerous condi- 
Von. It is supposed that the child, tbrvugh ourelug, 
bad become luvculated with the pulsunu, 

Che Empress ot Germany, on ber r cent 
visitto Dresden, wore ap ornament which atiracie! 
vere! adwiratior his was the asp tbat Na 
eon |. wore in bis bat at Waterloo, and wb! was 
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OH, BEATING WAVES! 





BY SLIZABETH CRAWFORD, 





Ub, stars, that tremble with soft silvery light 
In heaven's deep blue, 

Look down upon my love where’er be be to-night, 
My love so true. 


Ob, whispering winds, that woo in murmars low 
The bending trees: 
Ob, bring me from my true love words and hisses 
sweet 
Across the starlit seas, 


Oh, beating waves, that, like 
Are beer at rest, 

Bring back my darling soon to me that I may lean 
Upon bis breast. 


my throbbing heart, 


—_ 


Out of Her Element. 


BY MES HOUSTOUN, 











they could but guess how intensely 
I dislike it, they would leave off be- 
ing so over.civil.” 

“But, my child,”’ remonstrates Colonel 
Anstruther, whose pretty daughter, Ceci, 
bas been cordially invited to spend, with 
himeelf, a week in the castle of some very 
great people indeed, ‘‘why is it tnst you so 
dislike the idea of passing Obristmas with 
Lord and Lady Conway? She is so pretty 
—speaks so kindly——”’ 

“Yes, and is notreallya bit kind. She 
is pretty, and of course you, and every 
man who sees her, believes in her, but I 
don’t, and that makes all the difference, If 
it were only the way in which they treated 
the poor O' Donnelie,I should dielike them. 
Last year they accepted ail sorts of civili-. 
ties from those people—used their house as 
an inn, and drove about in their carriages, 
etc., and thie year when of course Mrs, 
©’ Donnell would have been not a little 
proud to be treated by Lord and Lady Uc n- 
way as Old acquaintances they were ig- 
nored by them, a8 you know, Aaiio- 
cether.’’ 

“The way of the world, my dear, and I 
ain afraid it is too old a world to be altered 
now. The O’Donnelis are rich peopie and 
go to London in the season; it was probably 
therefore the fear of meeting them there 
whicn caused them to be tabooed by the 
Con ways here,” *, 

Cecil shrugs ber pré@ty shoulders con- 
tewptuously, She is a quick-wiited girl, 
and perfectly understan(is why sheand her 
father have been invited to Dolwyddyn 
Castie, and that reason is far from gratity- 
ing to her pride. 

Lord Cunway bad been during two 
months of the past suummer greatly in- 
debted for mauy avis of kindness to Culonuel 
Anstrutoer, 

The former, owing to a variety of causes 
iuto which it is not necessary to enter, 
would bave found it next to impossible tor 
eitber himeelf or bis fauily to remain the 
inmates of a certain fishing lodge for which 
an exorbitant price had been paid, had not 
Oolonel Anstruther come, and that with 
hearty good-will, to the rescue. 

By his assistance the children were pro- 
vided with sure-footed mountain ponies, 
the colonel’s own boats and boatmen were 
put into requisition, and when the first of 
August shone bright and cloudiess on the 
Irish moors, the earl, who held at that 
time high cffice under Government, was 
made welcome to the best grouse sbooting 
which those moors aflorded, 

Now Colonel Anstruther being a mem- 
ber of a distinguished English family, 
neither Lord nor Lady Oonway were 
afraid of committing themselves by invit- 
ing him and his pretty daughter to spend 
Christmas at their castle; but the colonel 
deciined from the firat the intended 
honor, 

He was a bigh-minded man, and having 
perceived that the invitation was intended 
by ite donors as payment for acts of kind- 
ness which had simply given him pleasure 
to perform, he had made pressing business 
an ¢xcuse tor not abeenting himself irom 
his home, 

But be bad accepted for Cecil, He was 
proud of his daughter's beauty, and very 
unwilling that sbe should waste the sweet- 
n-s8 of that beauty on the desert air of the 
Copnemwera mountains, 

“You must go, dear. I cannot let you 
off,” be said, “These people want the sat- 
isfaction of thinking that they bave thrown, 
Or rather will throw, from off their shoul- 
ders the burden of obligation, ana it is not 
for us to deprive them of the belief that, 
by introducing you to the glories of Dol- 
wyddyn Oastle, they bave made ali square 
between us, You will have Martha witb 


ie 1 really go? Oh, father dear, if 


alber, Mar awh s = 3 sna 


KO @ iad y's maid | would far 
ave nobody 


You are too young  tra- 
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vel alone,” and Cecil, judging from the 
tone of her father’s reply that further re- 
monstrance was useless, unwillingly set 
about the preparations for her depuar- 
tare, 

Martha, who bad been instructed to give 
her name on ber arrivsl in the house kee p- 
er’s room as Mra. Franks, was an old maid 
of the most pronounced type. 

Her dislike to the expedition which she 
was doomed to undertake rivalled that of 
her young mistress, 

She hated being what she called ‘pat out 
of her way,” and the burried making up 
by her for “Miss Cecii” of sundry ill fitting 
Greases had so little tended to improve her 
temper that the girl, ocoupying as she did 
a first-class compartment with this barab- 
seeming specimen of her sex, icoged wore 
than ever for the companionsaip and pro- 
tection of her fine soldierlike-looking 
father, whose very presence would, she 
felt, give her courage in the new world to 
which she was about tw be intro- 
duced. 

There was in the compariment ocoupied 
by these two women only one other pas- 
sepger—a géutioman, and a good-lookioy 
one, 

Moreover the said passenger appeared to 
possess a sufficiency of thie world’s goods, 
for his carriage rug was fur-lined,and once, 
when he had occasion to open his traveling 
bag, the sheen of silver-mounted tuilet 
utensils made itself apparent. 

He was very polite, offering the choice of 
bis newspapers and periodicals to the 
young lady opposite, and consulting her 
convenience in the important matterea of 
window shutting and opening. 


On arriving at the terminus station of 
R——,at which town the passengers for the 
castle were to descend, Cecil, in ignorance 
of the custom thata large and luxarious 
Omnibus would be in readiness to convey 
the guests totneir destination, requested 
Martha, siias Mrs. franks, to summon a 
fly for their use and that of the muvdeat 
luggage, which wasselely arranged upon 
its root, 

It wanted but two days to Christmas and 
the bour was six p.m., nevertheless with 
snow lying thicklyon the ground and a 
full moon shining coidly bright overhead, 
the shabbiness of the vehicie in which 
Cecil and ber uncongenial companion were 
being slowly driven through the splendid 
park of Dolwyddyn, was only too plainiy 
visible, 

Suddenly the lightsa—-innumerabie as 
they appeared to Cecli—of the castie win- 
dows buret upoo ber view, and the girl, 
making a futile effort to arrange (uirror- 
less as she was, aud with Martua wo bop:* 
leasiy vut of Lu wor to render her any as- 
sistance) the suspected obliquity of her 
hemi gear, foit her shyness increase as tue 
dreadful moment of arrival came nearer 
and more near, 

And yet bers wae not a vature to be un- 
duly impreseed with the importance of 
rank and wealth. 

Amongst her own relations there were 
pot a few whose position in life had ren- 
dered the titles of the nobility familiar io 
her as household words, and as regarded 
Lord and Lady Conway in especial, she 
bad become of necessity intimately ac- 
quainted with those highly-favored speci. 
mens of the English aristocracy, 

Nevertheless as the station cabman— 
more accustomed than was his fare to the 
castie ways—paseed the grand stone portico 
at which the more distinguished guesis had 
been set down, and pulled up before one of 
fer humbler appearance, Cecil feit disagree- 
ably alive to toe fact (bat the Inieriority of 
ber equipage was the cause of its relega- 
tion to what was too evidently a “back 
door,” 

The journey from her home bad been 
both a long and fatiguing one,and tbe tired 
girl would have been thankful for perimis- 
sion to retire at once for temporary rest to 
the room which had been prepared for 
her. 

No such good fortune, however, awaited 
ber, but instead, she waa conducted alcug 
sundry intricate passages to @ room Lrii- 
liantly lighted, and through the door ot 
which, when it was opened for her ingress, 
a perfect babel of voices, a it appeared to 
Cecil, made itself apparent. 

Ot these some were sbrill and piercing, 
others soft and low, whilst nut» few, dee}: 
er and more mellow, proclaimed the pres 
ence of the stronger sex. 

Round ea tea table brilliant with plate and 
priceless porcelain, the lateiy arrived gueets 
were assembled, but on the entrance of the 
simp! y-dressed littie hguré w h & 
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welcome Cecil and to express surprise that 
sne hed missed the omnibus, 

The chattering bad now recom menced,so 
that the hostess of this ‘palace nome’’ had 
an opportunity of saying in a slightly 
lowered voice to ber young guest: 

“1 hope that all these fine people will not 
make you feel uncomiortablea I sball in- 
troduce you to Sir Uharies Quintin, who ia 
the most good-natared man imaginabie. 
He will take you under the shadow of his 
wirg, and tell you who everybody is.” 

Tue extreme valgarity of this speech 
bad the effect of putting Cecil on ber met- 
tle. 

Sue recognized in the hostess capable of 
inaking it, an amount of nental and tntel- 
lectual inferiority which caused ber own 
claiime to woral worth to rise umeasurably 
in the rcaie of excellence, 

Of this sudden sense of se.f-lm portance 
her new acqualntence, Sir Cnaries Qain 
tin, reaped the benefit, for the girl, actusted 
by a desire to hold ner own and with Ler 
great natural beauty heightened by the car. 
nation bue which unger bad called into her 
cheeks, soon found berse!f talking with 
bint as naturally aud es unreservedly as 
though he were ihe parent over whose 
stay at-bomme habite she so pathetically ia- 
wented, 

Sir Charlies, a man whose age was a year 
or two sbort of thirty, was well deserving 
of the praise which Lady Conway had Le- 
stowed upon him. 

Nature had, bowever, given him other 
and wortbier gifis than the mere undi- 
criiminating one of surface kindness. 

He possessed a keen insight into charac- 
ter; and being a passionate admirer of beau- 
ty ip all ite forms, was naturaily more at 
tracted to the object of his possibly Meeting 
worabip when be either peroeived or iimag- 
ined, that bere wis a case of ‘Beauty in 
distress,” 

From the moment of Miss Anstrother’s 
entrance into the tea room, he had been 
siruck by ber raré loveliness, and also by 
a furtive look in ber blue eyes whicn be- 
trayed the fact tbat ber position as a castie 
Visitor was one which she would pot wil- 
jingly bave chosen, 

After bis introdaction to thin mranger 
maiden, and whep be hed brought ber a 
cup of .6a, of which she etvod much in 
need, he speedily discovered he had not 
erred in bis conjecture, 

“| vegged bard not to come,’’ the girl 
said, ‘but my /atber would not let me off, 
You see 1 do not even know these peopie 
by nemeé, and they are so differ@t from 
we in every way.” 

“Granted, but some of them are ni ver- 
theless worth kuowlug. Tiere is Lord 
G—, the Minieter fur Foreign Aflaire; tue 
kindest-hearted nan—altbough be did au. 
tvorize the attack on Alexandria—whoever 
walked the earth. See, be ls looking in our 
direction now, and is pointing you ut to 
bis wife,’”’ 

“And who ie the old lady with the friz 
zied curis and wonderful dress? 1 think | 
have seen portraits of her. She is wonder- 
fuily picturesque,’’ 

‘As wellas witty and amusing. She is 
the most popular person in the world, and 
that for the aimple reason that entertaining 
as she is and brimful of anecdotes, no one 
ever heard an unkind word tall from the 
lipsof kindly-natured Lady——.’’ 

The conversation thus auspicioualy com- 
menced continued till the dressing gong 
sounded, when Lady Conway led tue way 
to the most luxuriously OAtted-up ladies’ 
room which Cecil in her wildest dreams 
could have conceived, 

‘s] see you have your mald,’’ said the 
hostess, as Martha, who bad been unpack. 
ing a business-like looking trunk, dropped 
an old-fashioned courtesy to the great lady 
on her entrance; ‘and pray ring i! any- 
thing should be wanted.’’ 

Left alone with her anwilling attendant, 
the latter lost no time in detailing ber list 
of grievances, 

“The room she occupied was so far away 
that she was sure sbe would never find it 
again, The housekeeper was grander than 
any countess, while the pe:son who liad 
been #0 civil in the train was no olnuer than 
Lord G——’'s valet.”’ 

“He is much better got up, then, than 
his master,’’ laughed Cecil, for ber merry 
talk with her new acquaintance had put 
ber in spirits, and she went downataire try 
ing in vain Wremember in which of the 
late Lord Lytton’s works she had read the 
dictum that “if aristocratic feeling were tu 


vanish e\sewhere throughout the land, it | 


would be found tn the housekeeper’s room 
of an Eng!!s rdly mansion.’’ 
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Oecli herself, was every day becom'ng 
more and More enawoured of the articns, 
intelligent girl, whose beauty, togetner 
with ber lively spirits and absence of sel- 
fishness, hed won for ber goiden opinions 
trom all her fellow-guesin, except two 
makion sisters of a certain age, 

The day before the breaking up of the 
Dolwyddyn party fell on a Sunday. Every 
one had been to church, and to the ¢xcel- 
lent luncheon ample justice had been 
done, 

The servants, as was the casile custom, 
had, soon after the commencement of the 
meel, left the room, in order the better to 
enjoy their own roast beef and ale. 

Uecll, seated by Sir Charies, was listen- 
Mig to bis regrets at the coming separation, 
and his hopes of ome day meeting her 
again. 

He was a good-looking man, broad. 
shouldered and with a plessant voice, so it 
is not surprising that our unsophisticated 
Cecil should have begun to think of bito as 
“very nioe,’’ 

Oouversation at other parta of the table 
happened toturn upon wedding presentr, 
apd Lady A——, who wasan autbority up- 
on the subject, produced from her pocket a 
valuable sapphire anid diamond locket 
which she had received that morning by 
the post, and which was destined to adorn 
the throat of a bride-olect of ber ladyship's 
acquaintance, 

Having been removed from ita satin bed, 
the ornament was handed for inspection 
down each sidé of the long, weil filled (a- 
ble, and, ag a matter of course, it fell to 
Cecil’s tarn to exolaim in terma of eulogy 
on the besuty and richness of the gilt. 

‘Ja it not lovely?” she asked of Sir Uba:- 
les, as between them they admired the 
stones, and then (it wasthe aflair of a mc- 
ment) the precious trinket fell from her 
hands on (assheand allthe company be- 
lieved ), the thickly carpeted thoor. 

Cecil, with many apologies for the acci- 
dent, at once drew back her chair, whiiat 
Sir Charlies Quintin on one aide, and an 
honorable attache on the other, searched 
diligently on their knees for the lost locket, 
but they searched in vain. 

“Oh, Lady A-——,” oried Cecil, as with 
flushed cheeks and tearful eyes she abook 
out the rather too well-worn telds of ber 
merino dreas, “Il amano sorry! Where can 
itbe? It fell out of my hand——”" 

‘Or out of mine,’’ pat in Sir Charlea, 


‘for we were both examining it to- 
gether,”’ 
‘Indeed, no,” almost sobbed tie girl, 


“tor | have a sort of recollection of ita fal- 
ling. and now !t seems gone altogether, 
Ob, Sir Charles, what shall l do? » 4 ob,’’ 
breaking down utterly at lam, she sobbed 
oat tbe piteous words, “if itshould be lost, 
it will belt kill iny father.” 

‘Your father must know nothing abort 
it’? wes kindly Lady A——'a rejotnce, 
“The thing len't worth talking ebout for a 
moment,” and then, addrestlog «a tal!, on- 
gainly-looking man who was seated oppo- 
site to her, she added tn her abritl, highty- 
raised treble, “If you have forgotten the 
two packs of cards and the counters, word 
George, Lfor one will never forgive you. 
Tiink of the hours, seven at ieast, that we 
sball be shatup! Ah! Mon Dieul Go for 
them, there’s # good wan, at once,’’ sod 


the marabout feathers in Lady A—.-’a Paris 
jan bonnet actually qaivered with sympa. 
thetic excitement as her ladyahip c« 


patobed one of her attendant aides de-cam Pp 
ou his all iaaportant colasion, 

jf anything could bave cousoled poor 
Oecit for the beavy mistortune wiiieh tad 
befallen her, it would have poen the syiu- 
pathy and kindness which, with the two 
exceptions I bave before alluded to, were 
lavished upon the unhappy girl. 

‘“Jpoouldn’t be realiy lost;’’ “It would 
certainly be found some day;” “Things did 
ro.il away into such undreamtofl pinces ” 

Such weré amongst the stereoty ped fori 4 
of consolation with which sixteen coms as- 
siopate men and women strove todo batile 
with the really indisputable axtiom (tl) at 
“fects are stubborn things#;’’ and Cec: 
Anetruther’s sinall despairing fece,us Lac y 
A——, weetber with about balif a diz: 
olver recklees Sabbath. breakers, bace : + 
a kind ‘good bye,”’ went far to render: 
wetory in thelr moinds the aphorism | 
quoved, 


‘There were some, indeed, amony 6 
men, and | need not say that of tii: m 
Charlies was one, WhO were more 
t belleve in the supernatural than 
to tieopinion that Cecll Anstru 
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of which swept the emoothly-sheven lawns 
appertaining to Dolwyddyn Oastile. 

‘Horrid place,” she to herself, a« 
with a jerk sbe drew down the 
crimeon siik biind of the brou io 
which she and Martha were ng oon- 
veyed to the R——Station. “I wish with 
aii my heart thet [| bead never seen 
it.”” 

“And it ia a pity, as tbings bave turned 
out, aa you ever did,”’ ree ded the Job's 
comtorter by her side * think a8 such 
a thing should have happenea! | don’tsee 
myeseif what call you bad to Wueb the etu- 
pid 4 1 wouldn't bave the Uolonel 
know of it; no, not for sa hundred 

unos.” 

Martha had lived so long in Ooionei 
Anstrutner’s family, and had made her- 
self, both lo sickness and in health, so 
eninentiy useful, that a oconsidersbie 
amount of license of s was permitted 
us ner, Oectl, however, knew well where 
tw draw the line, and at Mra, Franke’ last 
wi rdeehe fred up angrily. 

‘Aud pray,” sbe fleasned out, ‘‘what 
have you to d0 with what my fatner may 
or usy Dot know? You ougat to be awere 
by thie time that | have nu secrete from 
Culonel Anstruther, and you are at libert 
inform every One at bowe that a jewel, 
the value of whiou was four hundred dol. 
lare, was given to me to look at, and from 
Lhet moment was seen DO more,”’ 

They were brave words, but even as she 
said them, Cvotl realized more p vignantly 
than ever how grea'ly «he dreaded the mo 
ment when her father must be, by her own 
lips, Informed of what had “Se 

N.e@ was bis only obild, the light of his 
home (tor her motber bad been long since 
dead), and the girl Inatinotively feit that 
Whatever bopes ol bappiness ia this life re- 
mained to him were centred in berseif 
And (hese tt was ber meisnoholy duty w, 
po aaidly, for ever, blight! 

For tne unveppy girl, kiadly and oon- 
siderately aeasbe bad veen treated, could 
not conoeal from herself the truth that ap- 
pearavoes were depiorabi) agesinat her,aud 
when she reflected on the rack and ruin 
which had tailen on her own life, and mure 
especially when ber thoughts reverted to 
the man whose love absence bad alrealy 
taught ber both & understand and to reci- 
procate, ahe felt inclined to scouse Provi 
dene» of cruelty in that she nad been 
brougbt to this undeserved dishonor, 

Wullt at exproms speed the travelers 
ruasbed Wwarde toeir gval, it seemed to the 
ohiid who had #0 early wade acquaintance 
with sorrow that 


“Tove burden which was laid upon her 
Was greater than sue could bear,”’ 


Nevorthelens, she inwardly resolved that 
her fatuer’s joy at ber return should not on 
thiv ber fret evening be alloyed by any re- 
ferenes to the gad tale which it waa her lot 
wie. 

it would be, as well she knew, their last 
bright evening together, and therefore, as 
they mat by the turf fire, and when Cecil 
hao sung & hii one of the simple baiiads 
tuat ber father loved, she amueed him by 
lively details of her visit, detailing for bis 
envecial benefit the two Misses P——, one 
of whom was devoted to whist and the 
Other tw Rvagalien. 

“They were the only people at the caatie 
who were not nice to me,” she said with « 
sigh, aa, after receiving her paereni’s Kies, 
and warm ‘God bless you,"’ she with au 
aching heart betwok herself to her own 
room, 

Coionel Anstrather'’s feelings after be 
had listened in silence to his daugnter’s 
tren bilngly uttered narrative may be bet- 
ter imagined than described, 

In common with those who had witnes- 
sed the scene, be was at first so bewildered 
by the strangeness of the event that be 
Oould make NO Conjecture as to its cause, 
but at length, >e being a man whom it was 
not easy w bells, said abruptiy: 

‘Have you ever taken the dress which 
you wore that day to piecsa?”’ 

*Never;’’ Cecil replieu; “but we beat it 
ana ebook it eo much that if it had been in 
the dross it must bave faiien out,” 

‘‘Nopvsense!"”’ exciaimed the Colonel, 
whose temper even more tran hie feelings 
wes, to C. 0 l's great relief, aflected by what 
he bad heard, ‘where @ise, :n the name of 
coinmou sense, could it be? Bring the 
dress bere, child, and ekeevery svam of 
it to pleces,” 

Obecdientto the word of command, the 
F.ench merino froo< (a sl ghtly diliapt- 
Gated garmeut, woich Geused the Ooionel, 
who had not forgowen the gala dresees 
worn in tis youthful days by iadies in 
‘soart’ country houses, to wince at the 
thought that hia daughter had not been at 
Dolwyddyn Camle more suitably attired) 
made its appearance, and the ceri mony of 
unripp og commence, 

The seams were fire: attecked, but no 
sooner bai Cecil's nimble sclesors made 
themselves soguainted with the one which 
had Conuection, notonly with the pocket, 
but with the adjacent lining, which, to 
Martha's discredit, wae sorely in want of 
‘the stitch In time that savea nine,’”’ then 
Ocec!! with & joyful shout exclaimed: 

*Oa, father, dear, | pave found ti! [tte 
at the very bottom of the dreas, sticking an 
close, the wreiched thing, as it can 
atick,’’ 

Ine moment the Colonel's hand is on bis 
daugbter’s shoulder, 

“Not another so'p, Le exclaims, “as you 
value your ilfe, That dress, snabby as \ 
is, we will take tl Lady A aod she 
will be evabled lo 866 witb her own 
tie wing (0 Martha's neglect, the lock«t 
fe betsee@en the ning and the outside 
stuf it ia, a8 thany <« (heee vaiuab @ or 
ueaments are, 60 COULTiVed as W serve the 


eves 





Counto punpane of a looket and « brooch, 


“Ob, yes, father, and the reason of its 
bol #0 tight is that the catch, or what- 
ever it ls called, of the broocb has caught 
ioe fi tacking thread. Fancy! what 
@ littie thing for a great misery to turn 


apon!'’ 

Bh | "said Colone! Anstrather good 
bumo ly, “your being all such donke,s 
a6 not to have eariier thought of searching 
the dress. Itis all Ma ‘a fault, bow- 
ever, and before we go she shall bave a 
‘peering,’ for whieh she will care not hail 
80 much as! do for a midge’s bite.” 

ln bie Guardeman’s days tbe Colunel bad 
been slightly acquainted with Lady A——, 
and therefore on sending up bia card, be 
felt tolerably certain that the doors of the 
oom om 97 would - 4 ae 
otther nwt him, hie pretty daug , or 
the rather ponderous percel which he oar- 
ried with bim into the presence of his old 
soquaintance. And he judged right'y. 
aany A—'s manner was cordiality it- 
wolf, 

She entered with her usual happy spirits 
into the discovered mystery of the locket, 
chefied Oeci! unmercifully on the constan- 
cy of Sir Obaries Quintin, who, as was the 
custom of not a few love-lorn swains had 
made the -natured marocbioness the 
confidente of his beart-sorrows, and ended 
by declaring that when the wedding day 
was Oxed (an event which her ladyship de. 
olared couid not be much -y ~~ delayed) 
the missing locket should be her wedding 
present. 

“Bo, young lady, there is a lover in the 
case, is there?’ said the Colonel, as with his 
daughter under oné arm and a big paper 

roel, minus the locket, ander the other, 

e@ walked briskly in search of a passing 
baeneo » along Bruton Street. 

“Wo, indeed. father, it is only Lady 
A—'s fun. Sir Charlies never said a 
worda,’’ 

‘*But like the parrot we have read of, I 
suppose he thoug ut the wore," 

“Now, fatner,” said the biushing girl, 
“you wusto’t isugh. If you dol can teil 
you pothing.” 

“Well, then, child, I won’t, amd indeed I 
already respect the young feilow greatiy 
for his constancy.” 


oo 


Annora, 


BY T. D &. 


abeoluteiy true. I knew Annora Mas- 

tere; I have s.ood vy ber grave often, 
aad thought how littie we knew of life or 
of each other, 

1 have studied character a good deal. 
1 am a novelist, so it has become like 
second nature to me loanaiyzs motives and 
actions. 

it has been sothbrough a long life. The 
habit has only strengtuenea with added 
years; but in Annora | studied nothing; 
oould study hothing. 

A country town Isa very good piace for 
gaining and adding to knowledge of that 
sort. The inhabitants, to an extent hardly 
realiz2d by people who do n% know them, 
livein common; 1 mean, they have ail 
known each oiber and each vther’s fauite 
aod failings since they were children to- 
wether; and the feeling: formed then, and 
the keen interest in each other’s affairs, 
last: n thr ugh widdle age and the down. 
hill part of iife. 

Kvery one knew Lucy Cherry. Every 
one in the town liked ber. Most of the 
young fellovss—I was young then, aad one 
of them —did more than like her, 

When she o:me into cbarch on S inday 
mornings, a look of agonized expectation 
would oo ne Over about thirty faces in the 
congregation. 

They all gezed eagerly at Lacy in the 
hope of one glance from her agahe went 
up the very short part of the aisle '-adiny 
to the square pew where tue Cuerrys 
sat. 

Square pews were not gone then. A 

reat mistane it was, surely, that they ever 

id go. Sleep during the sermn is wha' 
moat of us seoretiy wien for, Under the 
new arrangement, tuough, who is boid 
enough to take it? 

Lucy wouid sometimes look up—not of- 
ten—during those moments of ner quick 
walk behind her br ther, U1 whichever 
side of the aisie ber giance fe!!, ratiant 
faces were visivie; on the other side a pro- 

rtionate despair showed itse f. 

Had they not been Ina p.sce where pri 
vate sent)ments are rarely wanifseted, tne 
relations between those gantiemen would 
instantly have becrms exceedingly 
“strained.” 

It was not to be wondered at, Lucy 
was very pretty. Brown baeir—just the 
sort woulioh most becomes a woman—soft 
and wavy; bice, da k la6, eyes; and atal! 
figure, s'raight aud upright as an ar. 
ro, 

It ie neither here nor there to say that I 
never saw awomen iike ber; and had | 
ever married—but how oouald (, when she 
never even gave a thought to me? 

Still, the fact intensified my feelings af- 
terwards, when——but, evidentiy, oven 
the practice | nave bad ie not abie to bin 
der we from telling this suwory confusedly, 
unless I take care. Well, I am growing 
o'd, aud it was terribie. I do not half like 
to@ task I have set myself, 

Oae Sunday came,when both sides of the 
asie showed only discosesolate counte 
nanoes. Lucy looked neither on one sive 
nor tbe other, 

She looked on the ground to hide a very 
pretty biueh, and then fixedly 
brother's broad shoulders, as be, Jvod so 


[" is an odd atory, and aterribie one; but 


on her 








walked in front, thinking of nothing less 


than his sister. 

She wasen to he married—we had 
all beard it in the week—to a doctor, who 
bad recently bought a practice in the 
town. 

He had many friends, and few enemies, 
and wae decidediy popular, Clever, be 
wes most certainly; striaingly handsome; 
and eo pleasant to talk with, tbat every one 
who met bim did stop and k to 
bim. 

This is a man's of a man, so itis 
not likely to be overdone, and it ie bardiy 
likely that | sbould have any reason for 
overpraising the man who won the only 
girl | ever cared for. 

Nou; I did not wonder at Lucy. No one 
did, And they looked so weli together— 
abe 80 sweet and womanly, he so thorough- 
ly manly, and yet so gentle, to ive the 
much-abused compound word it real 
meaning. . 

lu rhapsin mercy to us—perhaps 
to hime bes content with only six weeks’ 
engageinent, end their wedding was fixed 
for New Year's Day. 

The weather that winter was unusually 
cold and dreary, and on the lest day of the 
old year there was a terrible snow storm, 
which lasted all day, and only ended just 
in time to let the clouds roll away from & 
fiery red sunset. 

New ple came to the town inthe mid- 
die ot the snow-storm, people wbo bad re- 
cently taxen one of the few large red. vrick 
houses the town —s really large 
house, standing in itsown large, old-faah- 
joned garden. 

But every one who knew her—and that 
was all the town—was so taken up with 
thinking of Lucy’s wedding, that no one 
bestowed a thought at tae time on what 
would at any other have been # great ex- 
citement—the arrival of the new tenants, 
Annora Masters and her husband, 1 use 
the words advisediy, for those two names 
cou'd go in no other order, 

Not until next morning when I, with 
several of my friends, who hardly fe't it 
their happiest day in life, stood in churoh, 
watching Lucy’s sweet face and ber hus- 
band’s handsome, manly figure, did | ever 
think of the new people. 

Ardthen I thought of them, because, 
among the crowd in the body of the 
church, | saw a woman whose face haunts 
meo—wiil haunt ine till nothing earthly can 
troubie me longer. 

‘Tall, dark; dressed entirely in black, 
with black hair, and eyes which even 
through ber veil burned with a flashing 
sort of light. 

If it had not been impossible to look at 
Aunora Maaters for more than an instant, 
1 should have been able to know certainly 
if there was reaily a dull red light in them, 
as I fancied,like giowing fires in her wuite 
face. 

She stood among a quantity of towns. 
people; but, after 1 had looked at her, it 
seemed that no one else but Lucy and the 
tall, dark woman was in tbe church. 

Sve was waching Lucy with those eyes, 
and I thought, i fancied, that everything 
lovely and bridal about Lucy seemed for 
that momentan ashen gray. 

Then Lucy p essed out of the door into 
the snew, which fell tast on her veil, IL 
came out, too, and followed at a distance, 
and as Annora Masters went up High 
Street ana in at the garden door of the jong 
untenanted house, 1 knew that 1 muat 
have seen the new tenant, 


* . * a . * 


The townspeople called on Annore Mas- 
ters. Kvery one said tne same thing, or, 
ratber, no one gave any opinion of her, and 
oniy, Wuen pressed, aaid: 

‘Soe is strange, dJ0’t you think?” 

Annora returned none of the cails but 
Lucy’s; and was only seen at church, 
where sve appeared with a regularity 
which was part of ber strangeness, it 
sirack me—so atterly out of place did she 
look there, 

I cannot say why; no one could; but the 
woman was awful,inan utterly jaaefinabie 
manner, and peace and goo ness seemed at 
odds with everything about ber. 

Of her bousenold and bousekeeping no 
one knew auything. Servants they bad 
brought with them—two plain, middie 
aged women. 

Her husband we saw beside her when 
ahe went out on Suadays. And o8 went up 
to Loudon—as journey of only twenty 
mniles—every day, 

He was supposed to be that indefinable 
individual, * ‘*businegs man.’’ At ieast, 
be went to London every day, tili the day 
we were ali shocked and startled by hear- 
ing that Mr. Masters was dead. 

Yos—dead—suddeniy, Lucy’s husband 
went to see him. A London doctor came 
down, and together they carried out the 
post-mortein @xamination, wh'ch was of 
© urse insisted on, and to which Annora 
Maie not the least objection, 

Tuey could find notning, nothing what- 
Over, tO cause death. Ail was righi; there 
was no latent diecase, noivjury. The man 
we bad seen aiive and well on Sunday was 
dead on Tuesday—that was ali. 

“From unkoown causes,’’ the verd ct at 
tne inquest ran, 

Lucy, io ber kindness, went to see An- 
no-a Mesters afier this. “To comfort ber,’’ 
sue said. Butappareutly Annura wouid 
beve no oowfort, 

For Lucy, whom I met afew days later, 
aek6d 106 seriously if | had ever seen An 
nora Masters close; if I—iowering 
vVoice®—thougbht she was mad, 

Sbe had, Lacy said, 
tightly, and said, when Lucy t 
some {the w rd¢ ber 
wMmurit ber 

Veatbli 8S 


grasped ber wrists 
I ‘ 

may 
Own sweet hear 


Inetimes leath briogs 











her | 


what one wants! It is life that is 
wrong.”’ 

Then she broke off suddenly; and, drop- 
ping Lucy’s hands, begged her to come and 
see her again. 

“Tbe oddest thing,’”’ Lucy went on, ‘is 
that Harry is sure he has seen Mrs. Mas. 
ters betore somewhere, and can’t remem- 
ber where. He hates her,’’ Lucy ssid, very 
low. “I don’t—-quite like her. She 

“You couldn’t, a. 

{ had fo . sometimes did, that 
Lucy was not my darling. The thought 
was often bad to bear, sol lifted my hat 
and left her abruptly. 

o - * oe * = 


One warm spring day, three mont la. 
ter, 1 was passing the old red-brick 
house, when «ne of the maid-servants 
rusbed out hastily, nearly knocking me 
down. 

“On! she cried, “come in, sir, do, while 
I go tor the doctor. Jane’s fainted, and 
mistress, she does — but stand look- 
ing at Mrs, Bent, and doing nothing to 
bring her round, Do make her, sir, for 
mercy’s sake!’ 

“Mre. Bent!” she said, the 
woman’sarm like a vice. it? 
Teil me!”’ 

“Sne’s fainted, sir, and 1 can’t get her 
round, and mistress—there, sir, let me 


pin 
“What 


I did iet her go, rushed up the garden, 
and unceremoniously indoors and upstairs, 
into a large room where I saw—what I can 
see now— Lucy, white, ashen white, lying 
motionless on the dark rug, and Annora 
Masters standing ~ the mantelpiece, with 
one arin resting on it, gazing on the woman 
at her feet, 

I don’t know what I did—seized An- 
nora’s arm, I think. Stiiliess do I know 
what { said—words of intense hate and 
burning anger, | know—but when she 
turned slowly and, witha slow, ocontemp- 
tuous smile on her lips, looked at me, the 
flashing red light in ber eyes turned me to 
silence, { had no more words. 

1, whose love, whose passion lay dead 
there, could say no more, could not 
apeak 
I knelt down by Lucy, and hid my face 
in my hands, Something so surely made 
mé know that Lucy was dead—gone be- 
yond power of our hel p—thbat | never tried 
totoucn or raise the white marble face, 
And then—I do not remember anything 
else. 

1 was very ill, very il!, for a long time 
after that. When got well I asked, of 
course, before anything,about Lucy. Gone, 
1 knew she was; but when and how? 


Heart disease, they said. Heart disease! 
My darling! 
« . 


1 got strong again slowiy—a most annoy- 
ing thiag for an activé man, and 1 could 
uvt believe in my own weakness, 

Perhaps my nerves were overstrung and 
my perceptions unreliable, one night, when 
I bad in a sort of bravado walked much 
farther than | was really able. Whatam I 
saying? Overstrung nerves! Nonsense! 
I saw them, 

1 was passing an old ruin—Saint Anne’s 
Chapel we calied it. It was gaunt and un- 
cauny in the winter moonlight, which 
shone with an unearthly sort of radiance 
over everytuing. Suddenly I saw, ciear 
and bright, in front of the falling, ruined 
window, two figures—figures felt I 
knew. 

With a sudden impulse I went back in- 
to the shadow and watched. All at once ) 
knew. The tall, siender, black-robed wo- 
man was Annora Masters. Even at tuat 
distance I could se6 the light in thoseawtul 
eyes. 

The other, a man whose attitude some- 
Low seenéd to me to show reluctance in 
every line, upright and firm though he 
stood, was--Lucy’s nusband. Lucy’s hus- 
band! I cast every thought of eavesdrop. 
ping to the winds—wasl not, after ail, on 
the pubiic bighwey?—and listened, 

**You will,” Annora said, “You do; I 
knew you ‘efore this—this ridiculously 
snort life.’’ 

And she laugbed more weirdly than 
words can say. 

“I—Lucy was my wife, my love, I love 
her still,’’ he answered, in an odd, choked 
voica, 

**You love—me!’’ the cold, calm, inoisive 
Voice answered, 

And [| saw it. But when I think of it, 
after all these years, the same shudder 
couges over ine that I felt then. Then sie 
looked at bim. He took her into nis arins 
—lue arms that had beld Lucy, 

1 could bear po more. 1] never knew 
how I got home, Ail the way the thought 
followed, acc mpanied, haunted me. What 
waa this? Who was this wno threw every- 
thing aside in this awfol way, and went 
Sraigitto her own ends? Was it a woman 
—or a fiend? 

« 2 a * 7. * 

Noone ever knew more than this, How 
should they? 

A room at the back of the red-brick 
house, in which Annora often sat, was 
fund one morning iocked from the inside. 
The servants were alarmed. Doubly 80, 
when they found tbat their mistress’s own 
room bad never been entered that night. 

They sent ior belp to tores the door, and 
found,io an arin chair close tc the window, 
Lucy’s husvand—cdead—snot turough the 
head. A pistol lay on the floor, From !t« 
position it must have fallen from bis own 
riybt band, which hung over the chair. 

He was alone; the window was sbut, but 

Ot fastened; aud there was no sign or trace 
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“] am writing this at home,’’ it - 
tell you I cannot come; but what use is it? 
] know { snail come aseurely as ten o'clock 
strikes. You wili makeme. But—wmarry 
you! I would kill myself first.” 
€ _ . e 2 * 

Annora nO One ever saw agsin; till, three 
years ago, one evening, late, in the winter 
moonlight, on bis grave—we vuried him 
by Lucy—I{, coming bomeé, saw a woman’s 
fyure lying. {£ went up to it hastily, and 
found what had been Annora. 


_ 





THE KNIFE AND SCAFFOLD. 


AW reports of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries contain numerous 
references to supernatural oocurren- 

ove in the court and on tne scaffold, 

One of the most remarkable records of 
this kind is connected with a murder trial 
which took place in England early in the 
reign “f the first Chari 

Sir John Maynard, ome of the filet law- 
yers of the century, is the authority tor the 
supernatural events of the trial, and in his 
qualut preface to his notes he says he 
‘thought good to report the evidence 
which was given, which many did hear 
that the memory thereof might not be lost 
by miscarriage of papers other wise,’’ 

One Joben Norkett, a farmer’s wife, had 
died, and at the coroner’s inquest evidence 
was given, — that the woman’s 
throat bad been cut from ear, 

At first the jury favored a verdict of sui- 
cide, and the body was interred. But ru- 
mors became general pointing to foul play, 
and tne body was exhumed, 

Thirty days after the death the jury as- 
sembled before the body, and four sus- 
pected persons were brought in. The only 
evidence against the prisoners was that 
they hed slept in an adjoining room and 
that no ope had passed through that room; 
‘therefore, if ahe did not murder herself, 
they must be tbe murderers,”’ 

W bat took place at the remargabie post- 
mortem inquiry may beat be described in 
tne words of a witness at the subsequent 
trial, who was described as ‘‘an «ncient and 
Krave person, minister to the parish where 
this murder was committed.” This eatin: J 
able gentleman said: 

“Tney (th~ prisoners) did touch the dead 
body, whereupon the brow of the dead, 
which was beforea livid color, began to 
have a dew of gentie sweat arise upon it 
which increased by degrees till the sweat 
ran down in drops upon the face, the brow 
turned and changed toa lively color, and 
the dead cpened and shat one of her eyes 
and shut it again, which ehe did three times, 
Soe likewise thrast out the ring or m 
finger three times and pulled it in 
aud the finger dropped blood on the 
ground.” 

Naturally enough such remarkable evi- 
dence as this was received with some sus- 
picion by the court, although the witness,to 
again quote Sir John Maynard, “was a re- 
verend person,about seventy years of age,”’ 
as could be guessed, 

His testimony was delivered gravely and 
temperately, but to the great ad of 
the auditory. 

Auwple confirmation of an obviously im- 
partial Character, was, however, forthcom- 
ing, and the “admiration’”’ changed to hor- 
ror,so much so that the prisoners were con- 
victed and two of them suffered death at 
the hand of the common hangman. 

Neither of the victims, one of whom 
was an aged woman, could ever be pre- 
vailed upon to confessany complicity in the 
crime, 

Of much more recent date was the record 
of the ‘‘Red Barn Murder,’’ remarkable for 
the fact that the murder was discovered 
through the means of information imparted 
in a dream, 

Ths victim of the murder was a rustic 
beauty named Maria Marten, who was as 
source of perpetual jealousy among the 
young men in a village near the English 
East Coast, 

Maria’a father was a mole-catcher, but 
t e girl was educated beyond the average 
of village maidens. Her first accepted 
lover wasarich young man named Jobp 
Corden, who led the girl from the patha cf 
Virtue and then abandoned her, 

A still more wealtny suitor appeared 
who, in turn, was displaced by William 
Corden, a brother of John, Under promise 
of marriage Miss Marten was again led 
astray, and, when she found neree.f soon 
© become s motber, she importuned ber 
betrayer to fulfil his promise, 

Corden tired of this, and, going to the 
house one evening, arranged with great de- 
tail to run of? with the girl to a neighbor- 
ing city, where they were to be secretly 
married. 

The girl gladly consented and agreed to 
inévt ber lover at a red barn on bie sovther’s 
farm. Corden met her there and, in oom- 
pliance with a pre-arranged scheme, shot 
and buried her. 

He then disappeared, returning after a 
few days and explained to the mole- 
Catcher that the marriage bad taken place 
at I pewitch. 

Morths passed away, the barn under 
Which tne body lay was filled with grain, 
and yet no tidings came from Maria. 
Young Corden, however, explained that 
sbé Lad nurt ber right haud, and couid not 
Write, 

He subsequently left the neighborhood. 
Use night Mee Marten areamed that her 


Gaughter haa been murdered by. C rden, 
&nd that the Louy was interred uuuser the 
a 

ain was repeated s& fr 1e v 

at « epeated “to the mole cat we 
" alter many refusais apd wuch 

Onally went totue barn, got the grain 

removed, and commenced to d x at the sput 


‘ndicated in the dream. 





° courses, 
to 
= Cuscen, whe wes to Lenéen, where 
living on her earnings. 


to be no traces of murder or struggle. 
Hence Rogers got laughed at, Next day, 
however, two men entered the saloon, an 


Rogere recogn 
her husband’s description as the heroes ia 
the vision. 

Much alarmed, she fetched her hasbend, 
wbo was aiso certain they were the two 
men. When they rose to leave Rogers 
begged the one he expected tu be murdered 
to remain, Dut without avail, 

He —~ fainted with fright after the 
men hed ieft, and finally persuaded a 
neighbor to scoompany him to the green 
spot on tne hill, w eure enough, the 
tregedy of the dream taken piace in 
reality. 

The murderer was tracked and cauvht 
and Rogers was the principal witness. His 
recital of bie dream was #o vivid that tne 
ine ge at once confessed, adding that he 

ilied bis companion exactly as foretola in 
tbe dream. 

The weapon used was a knife, and as 
eight stabs were seen by in bis 
vision, so the murderer admi tbat be 
drove his knife up to the bandle in his 
companion’s body exactly that number of 
times, 

a rewarkabie in tion of Providence 
fs on reo-rd in P In 1766 _—_, 
peasant girl went to Paris and was bh om 
a domestic servant bya man whose repa- 
tation was excellent, but who was a bypo- 
crite and a libertine. 

to the youg 


He made impro 
girl, who votuned te understand his meau. 
ing or to give him any encou Ment, 
This finally so enraged him that he her 
arrested for theft, and secured her conv 'c- 
tion by hiding some jewelry in ber trunk. 
The or had no friends wo intercede 
for ber and was banged. 

Tne executioner was a novice, bungied 


over the work, and after repeated attempts 
to kill the imagined he had succeed od 
and handed the body over to a dissecting 
surgeon. 


The first cut witn a knife showed that 
the girl lived, and she was quickly re- 
stored. When she opened her eyes she 
imagined herself in another world, and it 
was some time before she cvald be con- 
vinoed of ber escape, 

Her description of what she saw during 
her apparent death was listened to eitn 
wond:r and amazement by ber newlound 
friends, 

8 .etold of lovely parterres with beauti- 
fui streams flowing through and around 
them, of a> aod fauna Ml yy in 

rgeousness, sa ne 
semmoenurable heppivess, The young girl 
nad lived a prosaic life, was poorly edu- 
cated, and had no imagination ai all, if the 
chronicler is to credited, and ber reveia 
tions are the mure remarkable in conse- 
quence. 

Tue scoundrel who compassed ber ruin 
was arrested, but acquitted on tecunical 
grounds, but the peojie ‘‘joaded him witb 
well-merited reproaches.’’ 

BABES IN THE Woops —A extraordi- 
nary sory of babes in the woods ia reporied 
trom Jealis village, Connecticut Fvur 
miles irom the viliage,in the tnickest of toe 
Salisbury mountsin woods, is an encamp- 
ment of cusrenal burners, amoog them be- 
iog Andrew Fowler. 

On Thursday of last week two littie obil- 
dren of Fuwler’s wandered from home, 
Tne older oue was readily found, bat the 
other, a chila of three years, becawe fright- 
ened and strayed so fa: away as to become 
on attem to discover the baby were 
futile, and when thestorm of the fol owing 
Friday and Saturday set in, it was thought 
sure thet the little one would die from ex- 
re, 


The excitewent among the burners be- 
came intense, and a ees"ching party wes 
organized, comprising 185 men, who, with 
flauning torches and Janterns, scoured ‘he 
woods snd mountain sides for miles 
— not until two o’clock on the after- 
noon of the third day that their search was 
rewarded. The child was found in a se- 
cluded nook in a mossy glen, where It bead 
tare little thing was without swckings, 
shoes or hat,and had been out in the woods 
all during its absence crawling here and 
without any protection from the 





there, ; 
storm) which ragé@d simost Incessa nt- 
? 
‘ 
Aa ’ ~ ti 

Strange t& say he > was spre t v 
nnarmed, and did not appeal ww be much 
the woree for ite thrluog 820 hazardeuus | 
th ptfor i 
ad venture. ’ 

During the search o th nouota'a « 





number of the men themselves became lost 
a a nD ee eae Geen ee oem 
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THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, 





There te in the heart of most of our 
large towvs an excellent subject tor tbe 
peinter’s brash, of which, probably, be has 
never bt, hes drawn bim to 
Venies, and ins m to paint a row of 
Venetian beauties stringing beads, or to 
Seviile, where he has been captivated by 
the obarme of toe cigarette makers, 

Bat nO one bas hinted to bim 


mean a bevy of pretty girls working a 
Telephone p+ . . 

Nqailery. A turenge ples cf tornivare 
or . of furniture 
like a long bigh doch aesapiee the middie 
4 the gery from end w end, lorwing 

« . 

This is the switchboard where the wires 
from the subsoribors’ offices aad hones are 
centred as ina nervous ganglion or knot; 
and where they are connected or discon- 
nected in a moment by the telepvone giris, 
to enabie any two subscribers ww converse 


er, 

The board is of the t known ae the 
“Multiple Gwitenvoera’ by whioh the 
work of connection is divided up, and dis- 
tributed amongst a number of operators, 
This is done by forming the board iuto seo- 
tions, at each of which an operator pre 
sides, 

All the subsoribers’ lines are brought to 
every section, # that the operator oan 
cross-connect any two lines iu the whole 
system without leaving her piace or asking 
the heip of another operator. 

Each section of the board is, in fact, anu 
epitome of the whole; but i is physically 
impossibie for one operstor to attend to «i! 
the oalie «f a large Exouange, and the 
work is thus disiributed amwonyat the whule 
nuruber. 

Tue waltipiicity of wires on « switch- 
board such as this, when thg number of! 
subscribers is large, say filteen hundre', 
wil! be readily understood, when it is re- 
membered that each of these fifteen nua- 
dred wites goes to every section of the 
board, and there may be as many as fifteen 
or twenty sections. 

The multiple switchboard is indeed a 
complicaied and expensive apparatus; but 
eo far it ie the best yet devised; nor ia it 
eany to see bow a nimpler plan for effecting 
the same purpose oan be in vented, 

That m,s% of wires 1s, however, ail oon- 
cealed at the back of the board, where it is 
arranged by the electricians of the Tule. 
pbone Uompany. 

Tne young lady operators have nothing 
to do with it; so much the better for them. 
lt would puzsie their minds worse than « 
ravelled skein of thread or an equation in 
mathematics, 

Their business ie to sit in front of tne 
board in comfortebie desk-cusirs at 
ranping tabie, within reach of their tele 
phones, and wato. the ‘oslis’ come in frum 
the subecribers. 

The cali signai is given silently by the 

dropping of a disc, and the ‘number’ tel.» 
the operator who the caller is, 
« Sve responds Ww the call, speaks to the 
subscriber by ber telephone, bears woat 
he wante—that is to say, the ‘telephone 
number’ of the other subscriber he wishes 
to speak to; and taking in her nands e pair 
of brass plugs coupled together by a fiex!- 
Me conducwr, she joins the two suvec:)- 
bere’ wires upon her section of the boaru. 

This is simply done by thrusting the two 
plegs into tne two holes of the section cor- 
responding to these wires. 

The subscribers are then free to telk w 
each other undiajyroed, and the termioa 
tion of the interView is signaled Ww the 
Operct or. 





SQuiuxREL_s.— Mot as keep two 
or mwre stores of food. ood, the Britien 
nataralist, tells of a friend who found one 
of tnese reserve stores, which a squirrei 
haa provided for an exigency, and the 
friend in a moment of thoughtlessness, de- 
termined to play a joke on the squirre'. 
He accordingly replaced the nuts by smal! 
round stones, and carefully concealed ail 
evidences of bis visit. 

One ooid day in winter he passed the spot 
and found that the squirrei bad called there 
a short time p-evioasiy. This he knew by 
the fact thet ten inches of snow bad been 
scratched from the wp of the hole, outside 
of which tne stones had been cast by the 
disappointed animal. 

This strack the joker with remorse. He 
maid: “I never feit the folly of practical 
joking so much in my iife. Fancy the 
poor little fellow with scanty food, but 
foreseeing a lung winter, resolved to 
ec nomize bin littis horde as long as posa- 
ble. Faocy bim at last determined w 
break this—perhaps his last—wagazine, 
and obeerily orushing away thesaow, tully 
confident that a iuneal awaited bim as 
the reward of his cold job, and after all 
finding nothing but stuves 1 never feit 
more wean in iny life, and really would 
have given a guinea Ww have known that 
injured squirrel’s address, He sbouid 
bave bad as fine a lot of nula a8 would havo 
put biin beyond the resech of poverty Lad 
ne lived to be an old as Methusaieh.”’ 

ee 


A pers that values hitmeelf upon 
sciences « OI never neeas 
ps O82CDC8 W Le aco spoken [ tak ¢ 
t thus if Ave }ener Ve) 4 i eu 
never toe wuree pave failed, | w 


inend,: 


<n 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Did you know that the postal card, called 
in England a “post card,” and on th: Con- 
tinent a ‘correspon dence card,” oalet rated 
ite twentieth birthday on the the 25th of 
last month? Prussia anggeste) it four years 
earlier, )vt austria bevan it, Amerioan took 
\¢ up in 1873 and by 1878 its nse wae unl- 
versal. During the Franco Prussian war 
they were iseued free to the Germen sol- 
diers in the Geld and sold five for a cent 
to their families at home, 


T © Princess of Wales han been very 
stern and particular in the education of 
ber deughters, She hes had good materia! 
to work u ea ber giris are clever by 
nature. T Princess has taken great 
pride in their accomplishments and feelin 
that her discipline has been «xtrewely 
beneficial. The Prince of Welles hea 
sometimes pleaded with her 'n vain tovive 
her daughters a holiday. She bas often 
anewered thal, as they were to hold bigh 
social positions, they bad no time to waste 
while acquiring social graces. 


The importance of the wedding ring 
trade in Birmingbam—not merely to 
wholesale traders, but to retail venders of 
the bymeneal circleot—ean hardly be over- 
eatimated from a jeweler’s point of view. 
Competition is keen, eapeciaily since the 
starnard of the wedding ring waa defined 
as 22 carat, Treders are ready almost to 
out each other's throats, and the variety of 
advertising dodges adopted ta stmoply tmoar 
velous. It he», however. heen reserved 
for a dealor in Bordesley, Kog!and, to show 
the way to all its compeers. He bas hada 
plaster figure of a ciergyiman in fui! caron- 
foals placed in front of hia shop door, The 
clergyman ia reading the marringe service. 
apperentiy, for an open prayer book lies 
before him, with the words painted on the 
margin. “Witn this ring I thee wed.’’ 
On the book itaelf is chained a Titan wed- 
ding ring. 


In one of the law courts of Holaingborg, 
Sweden, a queer cass of hypnotism has 
pogzied the Judges, A young medica! stu- 
dent brought sult against a practicing 

hysician in the town for having bypne- 
ised him several times againat bix will, 
with the resu't that hie nervous «yrtem 
was injnred and his mind somewhat enfee. 
bled. Several witnessen appeared for ine 
plaintiff, and, to the astonishment of the 
court, they all appeared to be crazy, and 
gave the moat oontradictory and aetound- 
ing testimony. Hereupon a inedical gen- 
tlemen came upon the stand and further 
astomished the court with the announce. 
ment that bie oonfrere, the defendant, 
had hypnotised the witneeser and made 
them say just whatever he liked. Finally 
the court adjourned the case and appointed 
8 commission to see if the entire crowd 
were not crazy. 


The yeamous Turkish HKeva and 
Agaa, whore hitherto regu'iar * »ply of 
Olroasman girls from the Caucus jas 
been cut from them since the annexa- 
tion of the province by Kuassia, have ro- 
course now to a bold system of robbery, 
They swoop down uponan Armenien vil. 
lange, with their armed acoytes, and carry 
off to their barems, by main foroe, as many 
ey bees giris and women as they can 

y bands on. This is permitted t them; 
and the modus operandi by which the a- 
duction of Armenian giria in rendered 
legal by the Moslem judges may be sum. 
méd up a8 follows: When the relatives 
present themselves in court to claim the 
abducted victim, the raviahers are ready 
with a brace of Moslem witnesses (100 could 
be produced if wanted) who deéecixre on 
Oath that the kidnapped woman pronounced 
intotheir presence the regulerforimulaof ibe 
Mosiem faith: ‘There is no God put God, 
and Mohammed is his Prophet.’ The 
J] \dge thereupon disminses the case on tie 
ground that the stolen and ravished gir! 
nas by that profession abjared Ler former 
faith and embraced Mohammedanian, 
And the verdict of these upright judges ins 
not to be set aside. 


On the eubject of wedding fees, a we''l- 
known New York ciergyiman thus «x- 
presses himeacif in a leading peaperthere: + | 
think the clergy have hed wo mucn wv 
gay about the sinaliness of some of ther 
wedding fees, There is no earthly reason, 
in the first place, why a clergyman ahould 
receive any fee for his services on such an 
coeasion. If tees are tw be given at aii, 
they would be much more appropriate 
when a clergyman is asked to ¢ fliclaleé at a 
funeral, which, in some cases, may con 
sume several hours of his time, Kut, 
granting thats wedding [+e in aliowabie, 
my experience i# that such [ces aré ax a 
rule too large than too small. I bave of! 
Clated at the weddings of a great min: y 
inechanios and working men, and tn U4 
jarge majority of instances the groons 
have given me ten dol’ars. Some of t) 
heave given ine fifteen and even twenty 
lars. Now, the lowest of these aun 
of all proportion to the average ine 
& mecoanic, It is much wore tins ¢ 
can aflord fora service which a ‘ 
minister should ve giad to 
nothing. And ip ny own pra 
always returned the fee in su 
666 100 wrox | Wass 
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Wur Young Folks, 


THE HKARTAR FAY. 


BY L. B HILL. 


yOUND about on all sides stretched the 
\ wild waste land, heather, and sedge, 
and biack bog streawe rising slope 
upon slope against the grey dawning esky 
with the torrents leaping crea'v-white down 
the mountain side, A wild, wet, waste iand, 
mo bleak end lonely that you wondered 
however anyone bad been boid enough to 
bulld # cottage in it on the bog’sedge. And 
yet there it stood, four square and aturdy, 
weil rooted, and with the biue smoke curi- 
lug up slowly egeinas the dawn—as ovm- 
fortabie a cottege as you could wish to see: 
indeed, it was the only bright cosy thing in 
the desolate valiey. No, there was one 
other, and that was Curly Head. He came 
toddiing out of the cottage after bis 
manmy, laughing and orying ‘ Gee up!’’ 
like # man to the pony that stood in the 
road, ‘Tbe pony stood patiently there while 
dai brought out piece by piece of the poor 
ootage furniture, and plied it up on the 
cart. There wane “filtting”’ going «n In 
tue grey morning light, but Ourly Head 
aod the pooy did not care lorthat. Ouriy 
Head laughed when mammy beid bim up 
to pat the pony, and laughed still more 
when ded lifted him on the top of the piled- 
u,) furniture, and never noticed the tears 
rnpning down mammy’s cheeks or the 
puckers on dad’s face. 

‘(400 up!’ said dad; but Curly Head 
cried, ‘*Wo, Dobbin I" 

“Why do you do that Curly Head? 
asked dad, ‘et him alone,” 

“Something is left beaind, dad,”’ 

“Sure it's my heart then,’’ sobbed 
manmy; but Carly Head shouted— 

‘lee me down, dad, You've left my 
playlellow behind—you’ve not got tne 
Hiearth Fay.’”’ 

Kut dad whipped upthe pony, 

“Weve got no beartb, UOurly Head,” 
waid he, “and po bome, Tnere*ll be no 
Hearth Fay tor you to play with any more,’’ 

‘Tonen Curly Mead began tocry too, and 
the oart jolted slowly away along the rough 
roudirack, acroes the beather end scross 
the sedgy peat, up and away siowly— 
miowly, till tt jooked like a tiny speck on 
the bill brow, 

Curly Head when they reached the brow 
lovked back at the smoke rising against 
the lonely billside, 

“I'L come back for you, Hearth Fay,’”’ 
siouted he, 

fue wind blew away the shrill littie 
voloe, and the plovers answered with their 
siow wme@lancholy cry, and then tbe cart 
jogged along ite way and was gone, 

‘‘Pewbee! Pewhee!’’ cried the piovers, 
circling round and round. “You hear 
what be saye, Mareb King. He’ll come 
beck for the Hearth Fay. Pewhee !"’ 

Tue Maren King laugbed. “Yee, but 
how long before he does? Plovers can you 
tell me that? How many etorme will blow? 
how many long wild winters pase? and I 
aid wy brave black streams working ali 
the woe, If Carty Headand Mareh King 
reco, who do you think will win, Piovers? 

And tuen the Marsh King siid like a 
log white iniet-wreath down and across 
ine Og to tbe cotiage, Many umd many a 
n'ywit bead be prowled round tbe walis, and 
sh.vered in the ruddy glow from tne fire, 
aud much disilked seeing the happy home, 
and Ouriy Head playing with the Hear.p 
hay. end wany and many atime bad be 
vowed in big wicked heart to sack the 
sheltering walls down into bis bowe in the 
vox. Now it was leit deserted, with no 
caréful dad to keep out the bog and bank 
ip the slreana, 

No, it wee left alone and deserted, and 
the Mareh King might do as be liked now 

‘The Ore wammy bed lighted to cook the 
laet breskfaet by still burnt brightly, but 
the poor merry famee bad nothing left but 
tbe bare walls to } lay with, 

What games they ueed to have with 
Curly Head and the shadows in and out of 
tue chairs, and the old press, and mammy’s 
cloak hung up om the door nail, apa the 
opine on the sneif; but now the littie room 
wae quite bare, and they could only sbine 
broad on the walis, witbout any fun at ali. 

It wae duil work for the flames, but at:)! 
duller for the liearth Fay, There be eat 
in the ingle nook, with his bands clasped 
round his Knees, joosl yg sadly into the 
dying fire, while tue rain came biowing 

ver the DL, end the Mareh hing “area 

al (he door 
alter Dit of the log caught snd flared 
rumbied away mn asb, and atill the 
Hearth Fay eat Sadly there 
[ne Marah King drew himaeif up «ll 





and mrong in the rain, and jsugbed as it 
pattered down, soaking the oc ze and sweil- 
ing the streams with Its water. 

‘Breve rsial” lsoghed oa. “Who shall 
staod against the storm aud me? Listen, 
Hearth Fey. You may live end tbe cotiege 
stand a little longer yet, but you will be 
misaé—mine, Ieay, for who is there tuat 
can withstand the Marsh King end the 
storm?" 

And then jaughing, be alip ped beck into 
the bleck beg stream that flowed close by 
the cottage, and was bid from sight. The 
storm beat sgainst the window.panes aod 
the fre eank down inw a dull giow, 

‘Pewhee! Pewhee! cried the plovers, 
flapping with their wide wings across the 
maraeb, 

One of them came sad peeped in at the 
open door, and the Hearth Fay raised bis 
dio ping bead to jook at it, 

“Hearth Fay, Ourly Head says he wil! 
come beck for you. We heard him up 
there on the hili brow, buat the wind Liew 
his words away fromm you, and weonly 
heard ; 60 we came on bere wo teil you,”’ 

And then the jast embers died out, and 
the Fay, with a sad look round, sijpped 
down under the Learth-etone and jell 
asleep. 

> long a8 the stone lay in its place there 
he would lie, reedy to awaken at ibe first 
bright spark that wes kindled on the 
bearth, but when it got broken or displaced 
then the Fay’s beart would break too, aud 
he would die. 

The Marsh King lay in the stream, busy 
at work. Crumbie, crumbie, slip, siip, 
splash, Gown siid @ littio bit of the bank 
and a few stones, and then a tuft of graer, 
and then some more earth and ston+s, and 
then more ang more; and so it wenton 
dey by day. 

“That's my rave stream,” whiepered 
the Mareb Kivg. ‘Work away. Inatew 
years we shall oat right under the cottage, 
Hurrau! who cap race with the Marsh 
King ?”’ 

Ail the long winter he worked away,and 
tLe storms helped him, and tn (he summer 
the sun biazed down and cracked the 
earth wiib deep furrows, and that helped 
nim too, Inob by inch the bank crumbied 
inw the stream, and ise: by inca the 
Mareh King crept closer to the cot- 
tage. 

And asthe summers and winters slip. 
ped by the coltage lost iteaspug icok. Tne 
giass fell out and part of the roof feil in, 
and the stones siipped from their places 
and left great rents in tho walla 

It would bave wade you cry to see its 
loneliness, but atili the nearth stood firm, 
and the riearth Fay jay under it sleeping, 
even thougb the siresm washed daily 
nesrer and néarer s8 ibe years sped fast 
away. 

“Pewhee! pewheoe!"’ cried the plovers, as 
they flew about the marsh. “Curly Head 
has torgotten bis promise, and the Hearth 
Fay willdie, Pewhee! we are sad, Pew- 
hee!’’ ’ 

Butibe Marsh King laugbed loudly as 
he iooked st the great chasm he bad worn 
under the wails. Already they bad begun 
to slip, and could wot stand mucb 
longer. 

*Oaoe mere storm,’ cried the Marsh 
King, “and it is mine.” ‘ 

And asif it heard bie words toe winu 
came biowing @brilly over the hill anu 
ecross thé wuistling bedge, and it brougnt 
with it heavy bank. of ciouds and driving 
mist and flerce rashing rain. 

Then the torrents tumbled headlong 
down (the wountain, and the swam pep:ead 
into wide poois, and the bug stream, biack- 
er than ever, swept fierce! vy round tne ovt- 
tage wal.s, and the Marsu Ktog kuew that 
at jam; his triug p: was close at band, 

But bark! a fuvtatep bas ialien on the 
threabold,startiing toe walisinto a sirange, 
almost forgotten, echo answer, 

“Pewhee! pewtee! Curly Head has 
cofhe back,’ cried the plovers, “We are 
glad. Pewhee!”’ 

Ourly Head bad indeed come back for 
the Hearth Fay, but he had come back 
alone. [he roses were gone from bis 
cheeks,and the werry laugh was gone 


.o0, 


He was grown tall and thin, and his coat 
huny about him in tattters, He crossed the 
floor full Of pools and grass-grown, and 
stood Once more On the hearth he had lett 
wo long. 

“Ab!’' eaid be sadly, ‘if dad had waited 
for the Hearth Fey things would have gone 
lees bardiy with us, and we should not 
have been hungry and homeless ail these 
yeare, or | alone now,”’ 

The roof still stood over the hearth keep- 
Dg 4 Sheltered and dry, and the cherred 
Og® iay justasthe fire had burnt out of 
them wany years before, Curiy Head 


knelt dowa and gathered them together, 





There was e sound of wind and rain and 
rushing water sil round, snd ever and 
again ancther feint noise under the earth; 
was it the foundation-stones sipping into 
the water, or was it the Marsh King laugh- 
in 

fon more minates, and Curly tiesd, 
the Hearth Fay, and the cottage would 
crash headlong Into the now foaming tor. 
rent under the wells, and be swept away 
into the wild waste of water and forget{ul- 
nessa, 

The walls swayed in the storm, and the 
roof behind Carly Head fell In with a loud 
crasb. 

“Fal bal’ shouted the Marah King, a 
& great corner stone slipped splesbing into 
the stream; ‘they are wine, mine! Who 
oan race with the Marsh King?’ 

But suddenly a bright spurt of light and 
fame shot up. The spiinters had kindied; 
they crackled and flared in tbe whistling 
wind, and Curly lead peered eageriy into 
the biase. 

Another moment, and he clapped bis 
bande. 

“Are you there, Hearth Fay? Are you 
there, dear old playfellow? Come. that’s 
brave |” 

The Hearth Fay stood betore him—the 
same sweet old home-like Hearth Fay, and 
suiled him a welcome, 

Then Carly Head seized one of the biezing 
splinters in bis band, and with the lay 
nestied close to his heart be turned, weil 
content. Crash tell the rest of the roof, the 
walls rent asunder on this siae and that, 
the hearth stone cracked with the falling 
peams, and in another moment there was 
@ wreat rush of weter, and rock, and foam, 
and wind, and the cotlage was gone, swept 
headiong down the stream. 

“Mine! Mine! cried the Marsh King, 
but then be paused, mad with the storm 
and rage. : 

For there stood Curly Head safe in tbe 
rosdway, with the Hearth Fay next bis 
heart, and a brand from the home fire 
some day wake him back into lije with its 
warmth, 

“Dear Hearth Fay,’’ whispered Carly 
Head, “What care I for storm and cold 
with you sate? Come, we will go away 
beyond the bills, sure now of home and 
happiness."’ ‘ 

“Pewbee! Pewhee!” cried the plovers, 
as they watcned him slowly climbing the 
uill, where the sunshine was scattering the 
storm. clouds. ‘so you jost the race, Marsh 
King, snd we are giai. Pewhee!” 

oh oe ——t— 


CHIMMY. 
BY Tt. B. Ww. 


ERHAPS Chimmy doeen’t say much 
about it now, but there’s asbort chap- 
ter in his life’s history which | am 

sure will interest you. 

Chimmy—or, as you would call him, 
Jimmy—was one of a gang of boys who 

ned a iiving in the streeta of New York 

y selling papers, biacking boots, or doing 
any odd job whereby an honest penny 
might be earned. 

When coins were scarce, the lads an:used 
themseeves at various games,and sometimes 
the play was rather rough. One day they 
were rowping after their fashion, when ‘a 
heavy wegon, driven at a furious rate,came 
tearing along the street, and before be 
could get out of ite way, poor Chimmy was 
knooked down and run over, 

Few grown up folk were near, but in a 
moment his chums were at nisside. They 
soon found that his leg was broken, and 
that he was otherwise badly burt, 

The leader of the gang at once ordered 
him to be lifted, and two of his mates 
raised bim tenderly in their arms, and then 
placed him on the back of the strongest of 
their number, 

“To tne hoepital,’’ was the next oom- 
mand of Usptain ‘‘Corkey,’’ as the arabs 
styled their chief. “Can ye stand it?” be 
wean while asked of the injured boy in an 
anxious whisper, 

“lve preity tough,” answered Chimmy 
quietly; “but I ain't lost me nerve yit, 
Cork.” 

And sothe procession moved onwards. 
Presently a gentioman, hearing whut was 
Wrong, sdvised that a policeman and an 
aindulance should be fetched. Bat “Cor. 
key’’ wouid not listen to such counsels. 

“Me friend,” said he, “ye means weli, 
and we thank ye. Ye’re a gentieman. 








But lemme tell ye this: dis yere gang ain’ | 
very high-toned, and don’t count far moch:; | 
but when one of dis yere gang gite hurt, | 
dis yere gang don’t go back on bim. Sse? 

Tne gentioman, moved by “Cor oy’s 
oDV10USs Gincel ity, slipped a silver coin into 
hie hand, and walked away. 

While tols talk had been gOing On the 
band bed al most reached tha hospital, Ar- 


rived there, Chimmy was banded over to 
the surgeons, snd the whole gang cam ped 
out in the street until they heard the doc. 
tor's opinion. By-and-by, “Corkey” was 
able to tell them that though their friend’s 
leg wes broken, the dootor did not think 
it was a serious case, And then they left 
him. 

But so long as Chimmy lay in the 
hospital he was visited every day by some 
of bis chums, who brought him little 
delicacies bought by “Corkey’s’”’ sliver 
coin and other moneys raised among them- 
#el ves, 

And you may depend upon it that 
Obimmy believed there wes no gang any- 
where in the world like his gang, and no 
chief like ‘‘Corkey.”’ 





MAKING PostTaGs STaM Ps.—The design 
of the stamp ts engraved on asteei; and, in 
the printing, plates are used on which two 
hundred stampa bave been engraved. Two 
men are busy at work covering these with 
colored inks, and passing them toa man 
and a girl who are equaliy busy printing 
them with large rolling band- presses, 

Three of these little squads are employed 
all the time. After the small sheets of 
paper containing two hundred printed 
stamps have dried enough, they are sent 
inw another room and gummed, The gum 
used for this purpose is a peculiar com- 
position, made of the powder of dried 
potatoes and other vegetables, mixed with 
water. 

Atter having been again dried, this time 
on litte racks fanned by steain power for 
about an hour, they are put between sheets 
of pasteboard, and pressed in hydraulic 
presses capable of applying a weight of two 
thousand tons, The next thing is to cut 
the sheets in two, each sheet, of course, 
when cut, containing one hundred stampa, 
This is done by agirl, with a large pair of 
shears, cutting by hand being preterred to 
that by machinery, which wouid destroy 
too mapy stain pa. 

They ure then passed to another squad of 
workers, who periorate the paper between 
the stamps. Next they are pressed once 
more, and then packed and iabelied and 
stowed away, to be sent out tothe various 
ottices when ordered. 

If a single stamp is torn or in any way 
mutilated, the whole sheet of one hundred 
is burned. No less than tive hundred 
tuousand are said to be burned every week 
trom this cause, 

The greatest care is taken in counting 
the sheets of stamps, to guard against pil- 
fering by the employes; and it is said that 
during the past twenty years not a single 
stamp bas been lost inthis way. During 
the process of manufacturing, the sheets 
are counted eleven times. 





AMONG THE BRIDES,—Ina remote parish 
in Scotiand an eccentric testator some 
yeers ogo left a fund, the interest of which 
was to be annually distributed among the 
oldest, youngest, tallest, and shortest 
brides woo might be married in the place 
during the year. 

This yoar the divisible income amounted 
to $160, More than one fair bride claimed 
to share as the youngest, but the coropeti- 
tion for the sbare of the oldest was ex- 
ceedingly feeble. And this fact prompts 
me to wonder for the hundredth time why 
ladies—exspecially those who are getting 
on in life—so much ob!ect to allow their 
real ages to be known, 

The other day | was in court, listening 
toa very amusing breach of promiee case. 
Tce taithless swain was a grey-headed 
man, who had uo scrupie whatever about 
confessing that he was a septuagenarian, 

His flouted Phyllis was aiso oid, gray- 
beaded and wrinkied, and rather tottering 
as well; yet, with the greatest coolness iu 
the worid,she gave her age as thirty-eigot, 
and then, when merry but suppreseed 
laughter arose in court, she looked around 
her as if she were posing to a sculptor as a 
model for a statue of Truth l’rowning down 
Error. 

A clergyman of my scquaintance tells 
me, by the wey, that many baptismal re- 
gister books are mutilated by !adies who 
thus seek to for ever obliterate evidence of 
Lheir growing antiquity. 

There is, too, a weil-known peeress who 
for years bas refused to sppear in pubiic 
with ber daughters, for the sole and simple 
reason that she imagines that spe looks no 
more thau thirty, and that ahe knows (hat 
the elder of ber “‘giris’’ is thirty-seven. 

——— 3. a 

ONE of the lessons which young peop! 
nave tO léarn from experience isthe pows' 
aS W6ll AB LDe enduring quailty, of ace 
” words, and tbat they cannot taik 
as tbe wind whistlies,or do carelceasiy s 
the reeds float, with no effect produced 
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aad no impress made, > 
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THE HAVEN OF REST. 

——oe . 

BY HENRY WILL. 
et 


*Come, lead me to the harbor bar, my little lass,'' 
quoth be, 

**and let me béar the wavesand feel the wind blew 
in from sea, 

And side by side along the pier together while we go, 

Hold fast the blind old pilot's hand, his footsteps 
falter so, 


‘‘Tnrough many a storm I've held the heim, sud 
weathered many a gale, 

The time has almost come, my lass, for me to shorten 
sail, 

So keep a sharp look-out, my little pilot, on the 
west, 

At nightfall we shall anchor in the haven of our 
rest. 


‘Stand fast, my lads, we're nearing home, I see the 
harbor light, 

Port helm—the breakers race and roar—I hear them 
thro’ the night, 

Keef sall—reef sail—we'li cheat the gale, if but ovr 
timbers last— ° 4 

Thank God who brings the sallor home, the harbor 
bar is paseed.’’ 


His voice rang out, with one great shout, across the 
waters wide, 

The little child, with terror wild, crept trembling to 
his side, 

His hands were clasped, his silver head was bent 
upon his vreast, 

The —— had anchored in the haven of God’ 
rest 

ee cd 


CURIOSITIES OF BARTER. 





Perhaps a good definition of a civilized 
man as distinct from a pure savage is toat 
he is an exchanging man. 

The pure savage does not exchange. I/ 
he is hungry and meets another man with 
food, he knocks him down, and takes the 
food from him, just as a dog attacks anoth 
er dog and steals the bone that this other 
dog has secured. 

When man first begins to exchange, he 
of course does so by barter. This is an 
awkward process, and leads to some very 
untair bargains. Here is an instance: 

When the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
servants began dealing with the wily red 
men of North America, they frequently 
sold the latter guns,or rather bartered 
guns, for the latter’s furs. The furs were 
piled on the ground, and the white man 
stood his gun upon its butt end; when the 
pile of furs reached the height of the mouth 
ot the muzzle, the white man took the furs, 
the Indian uhe gun. 

This was a splendid bargain for the pale 
lace; for he used to have special guns 
made for his red brother with extremely 
long muzzies, and thus, by the sagacious 
outlay of a few pence on each gun, cheated 
the Indian out of many valuable fury. 

Another difficulty experienced by early 
man arises from his primitive notions of 
numbers. Sometimes he cannot count be- 
yond two or three. 

Mr. Galton tells the following amusing 
transaction with a Dammara—the Dam- 
maras are a South Atrican tribe, and have 
no numeral greater than three. 

‘‘When bartering is going on,’’ he says, 
“each sheep must be paid for seperately. 
Thus, suppose two sticks of tobacco to be 
the rate ot exchange for one sheep, it wouid 
sorely puzzle a Dammare to take two sheep 
and give uim four sticks. I have done so, 
and seen a man put two of the sticks apart, 
and take a sight over them at one of the 
sheep he was about to sell. 

Having satisfied himself that one was 
honestly paid for, and finding to his sur 
prise that exactly two sticks remained in 
band to settle the account for the other 
sheep, he would be afflicted by doubts; the 
transaction seemed to come out too pat to 
be correct, aod he would refer back to the 
first coupie of sticks; and then his mind 
got bazy and confused and wandered trom 
one sheep to the other, and he broke cff 
the transaction until] two sticks were put 
into his hand and one sheep driven away, 
and then the other two sticks given him, 
and the second sheep driven away.”’ 

Barter is awkward not only with traders 
With such limited knowledge of mathe- 
maucs as @ Dammara. Suppove amonyget 
Ourselves @ tailor witn nothing but coats to 
dispose of wanted bread, bs c vid not very 
Weil make an exchange, as 8 coat would 
be worth ever so much more bread than he 
Could use before it spoilt. 

To get out of dilemmas like these, man 
“a6 irom @ very early puriod found it ne- 
Cessary to call im the assistance o!f a th 


Srticie, or, as it is called 


a circuiating 
——& medium of exchange—money 
sorts of things have been adopted ior 


this purpose—cattle, shells, salt, iron, to- i 


A 
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bacco, skins, corn, dried fish, cubes of tea, 
hails, gold Gud silver, ere, lj 

The carliest extaut recorda pertaining to 
8 circulating medium belong w the Chi- 
neee, and go beck more than two thousand 
years before Christ. Before the Chinese 
had adopted this medium, and jast as they 

were emerging {rom a system of barter, 
they would say of a horse or other article 
that it Was worth so many pieces of cloth, 
or 80 many Knives, just as we say of thiogs 
that they are worth so much or so many 
dollars. A plece of cloth and a knits 
had by this time acquired a distinct valine 
Accordingiy, when they first made coins, 
they made them‘in the form ot a shir’, the 
pa coin; orita knife, thé tao coin. By- 
and-by of course these shapes gave way to 
more Gos venient shapes, 

At the ptesent day, “even, there is on 
Chinese coins a curious feature—vz, the 
nail mark which has been copied un tio 
coins of Japan and Corea; this mark aroee 
irom an acciden’, 

The wsx model of a proposed coin was 
submited to Queen Wentek for her ap 
provel. In Baudling it, she left the im- 
pression of one ot her nafls on the model 
This was taken as an alteration intended 
by her Majesty, and cons quently that 
mark has been reproduced on Chinese 
coins for hundreds of years—an indica' ton 
of the conservative character of our Celes 
tial brethren. 

The Chinese are also credited with being 
the first to use bank notes This was in 
the reign of the Emperor Oa ti, who, being 
very hard up gave his treosury to under 
stand that this intolerable state o! sflaire 
must not continue. 

At that time it was customary for princes 
and courtiers on entering the royal! prir- 
ence to cover their faces with a piece «f 
skin. Taking advantage of this custom 
the treasurer caused a decree to be irsued 
forbidding the use of any other skins tor 
this purpose except those of certain whi e 
deer in the royai pirns, 

Immediately there was a d¢maod tor 
pieces of these skins, which, being a mo- 
nopoly, were sold at a high price and 
the royal coffers refilled This high price 
enabled them to pass from one nobleman 
to anothor just like money. For all this, 
however, we decline to agree with some 
writers who compare these pieces of ekin 
with bank notes. Bink notes .re simply 
promises to pay, and have no intrinsic 
value. 

These skins had nothing in the nature of 
a promise about them, but did po:sees an 
intrinaic value due to the purpose for which 
they were used. More than a thousand 
years ago, however, in the reign of Hian 
tsong, the Cninese had bank noks which 
they called ‘‘flying money.”” The tempta. 
tion to over issue these notes was too great, 
however, ‘and we find that sbortly after 
their introduction it took 11.000 min. or 
something like $15 000, to Ooty a cake of 
rice. , = 

brains of bold, 

The slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient 
if 1t produce amendment. 

The opposite views of people are often 
equally remote from truth. 

He is an accountant who can cast up 
correctly the sum of his own errors. 

Many would tain have the rule over 
others, who cannot govern themselves. 

Company which does not help to improve 
us, will certainly have a contrary effect. 

Those who have had the most forgiven 
them, should be the least addicted to slander, 

Consider, why the error of another 
offends thee, when thou art in no way a party to it. 

We are too apt to imagine, that content- 
ment may be found almost any where rather than at 
home, 

Our preceptions of truth are clear, in 
proportion to our freedom from the biases of error 
and prejudice. 

Tne root of pride is self confidence; and 
they who fancy themselves more humble than others, 
may be the icast 60. 

Others sometimed appear to us more 
wrong than they are, because we ourselves are Bot 
right in judging them, 

Perhaps the must deligbtful friendships 
are those in which there ls much agreement, mu b 
disputation, and yet more personal liking. 


Lt we are as intent on realizing religious 
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the. af we mm y are in bringing ethers over 


religion would soon flourish semong 


| a@ g@000 & Variety © 


True glory consista in doing whet de- | 


serves to be writte n writieg whet deserves to be / 
read, and in 60 bving as we make the world happier 
d for our living iu it. 





Femininities, 
“One tsilor-made girl con anmake nine 
~ Rtoed chalk is the basis of most of the 


The Princess of Montenegro Las given 
birth to her tenth child. 

Equal parts of Jemoa jaice and glycer-. 
ine whiten and soften the hands. 

Fister a girl by calling her a woman; 
flatter a women by calling ber a girl. 


A pew thing in jewelry is to have small 
colored gems set tu big solitaire diamonds. 


A little shining chaff deludes feminine 
mature better thas any dull bandiul of solid grain. 


He: ‘Darling, will you love me when 
I’m gone?’’ She: ‘* Yes, if you are not too far 
gvee,'’ 

Gossips sre not egotistical; they find 
more pleasure in talking of others than of them- 
selves, 

Eyelids reddened by a long drive on a 
Cold day can be paied of by a little salt dissolved in 
warm water. 

Re: “Do you believe in marrying for 
money, Mise Antique?*’ She: ‘*f don’t know, How 
much bave yuu gotr’’ 


Tne world is astonished at the fortune of 
the lady of Uhill whois worth §200 000 000, l’ossibiy 
there are no dry goods atores ia Unill, 


A beautiful daisy brooch has ite leaves in 
white enamel, while the heart, formed of straight 
goid stems, has & raised diamond centre, 


Mrs Smithingwn: ‘Oo! Mr. Tibkin you 
are always so kind in coming to see me off,'' Tib- 
Kin; ‘‘Notatall; itis always a pleasure,’' 


A pretty decoration seen on & gold pen 
etl case consists Of garnets and turqunotee arranged 
alternately in web-like fashion arvand the entire 
article, 


Knew the sex. Annie: Oh, Cnariie I 
found out something to-day that I promised never, 
never to tell!’’ Charlie, settling back: ‘'Well, |‘. 
ready,** 


‘Do you think, Miss Pabsein, that mar- 
riage isa failure?’ asked young Blifkins. ‘‘l can't 
say; but 1 know that engagemenw are quite fre- 
quently.’ 


A Hartford toddler, who was told that 
children should be seen and not heard, gave the door 
a bang and cried: ‘I dun'’t want to be seen; | want 
to be heard.'' 


Cut giaes, the crevices of which readily 
secrete dust, needs to be washed with hot suds, end 
the cultiugs scruvbed with a moderately stiff brush, 
Then rinse in warm water and wipe dry with tissue 
paper, 

Mre G.lictte, of Buncombe, Wis., whose 
mare contieually switched ner tall over the driving 
lines, bas patented an iron bouk for whe lower edge 
of the dashbuard, by means of which the lines can 
be released, 


The cheerful alacrity with which s young 
man will guide his sweetheart towards a milliner's 
shop window before they are married is equalled 
only by the inarveilous skill with which he wiil steer 
her away from it after she is hie wife. 


Fanny: “Why, Emma, how cordially 
you shook hands with Miss Frizhair at the party last 
night! Ithongnt you were deadly enemies."' KRm- 
ma, ‘Oh, that ie all past. I have forgiven her 
everything, now she's grown eo plain looking,’*’ 


Smith: ‘Brown, | heard that you were 
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FAasculinities, 
perp oe 80 s00n make s person hot 


Druggist, awakened at 2 A. M.: ‘Well, 
what is it?** Oustomer: ‘it's boy. Get up."’ 


When Jay Gould steps on a weighing 
machine the index points to 115 pounds. 


The young man who ie in love with him- 
self need never be afraid of baving a rival. 


Brown: ‘Is Green regular in his habits 
now?** Gray: ‘‘Qalte regular; but his habits are 
bad,'"' 

When a man breaks the news to his wife 
it takes ber to pick up the pieces and scatter them 
abroad, 


Whea a man disagrees with you regard 
it esanm evidence of a want of brains, and let him «o 
in peace. 

“Who le the author of fiction whose 
skill you most admire, Mrs, Marriedayear?'' “‘My 
husband,'’ 


We censure the inconsistancy of women 
when we are the victims; we find it charming whea 
we are the objects. 


Don's be woo severe on the man wiio 
scolds bis wife is public, Perhaps that is the only 
time he dares do so, 

Emperor William, of Germany, spends 
most of his leleure time in stadying political geogra 
phy or talking about war, 

The man who tries to argue a woman 
iate loving bim may succeed perhaps, but he must 
have « long lile aud no rival. 

He bad been there. Binks: ‘'Miss D>w- 
drop is a bouncing girl, len't she?’ Jinks: «Yes, 
but her father is more inclined that way !'' 

Silence is the highest wisdom of a tool, 
and speech is the greatest trial of ‘a wise man, If 
one would be wiee, let his words show him sv, 


Thodipeon, proudly: “Robinson, you see 
thatgun? My wife killed a bear with that oace.'’ 
Kobinson: ‘‘Ahb, indeed! What was she shooting 
a’ 


Hooker Crook, to chum: ‘> you've 
been getting married during my absence—who was 
the best man’’'' Hen Peck, sorrowfully: ‘‘Why. 
Maris.’’ 


A curious episode of New Jersey politics 
can be found in the fact that ex-Npeaker Wililam M, 
Baird is now a driveron a Hroadway horse car io 
New York, 


To protect one’s self against the storms 
of life, mrrriage with a good woman is a harbor in 
the tempest; but with a bad woman it isa tempest ia 
the harbor, 


Henry Merrit, of Franklin county, I's, 
was peering into a stone wall the other day in search 
of a woodchuck. The solmal saw bim firet aud bit 
off the end of his nose. 


Bhe: ‘‘Am I, then, never to have my own 
way?’’ He: **Certainly, my dovey. When we are 
both agreed, you can have your way; aud when we 
differ, 1'li have mine,’' 

He: ‘Talking about names, | wisn I 
could get mine changed, I think it is tov ugly for 
anything.’* She, enthusiastically: ‘On, I don't; 1 
think it is just lovely!** 

The Emperor of China has a new um- 
brella which requires the strength of ten men to 
carry it. The Kuperor saysthat the man who can 
steal that umbrella can bave it. 

Cantwaie: ‘Bay, do you remem)er 
that fve-doliar bill 1 loaned your’’ Owen Long: 
"Hh ber it, sir? I never forget a favor like ihat, 


— 








‘oftered a big ealary if you would accept an appoint 
menttoa post-office. Kverybody te talking about It. 
Was there & notice In he paper?’ Browse: "Wh, no. 
} just wid my wile not Ww tell any one about It,’' 


The moet «xpensive carpet ever manu 
factured fe that owned by the Maharajah of Baroda, 
lt took three years to make, and cost 920,000. It is 
made of strings of pearl, with the centre and cor- 


ners of diamonds, That wiil be a bard carpet to 
beat. 
Ia New York there is a remarkable 


growth of the number of wowen who are students 
ja the higher brancues of education, aud the reports 
from Kogland show that, lo this respect, Kaglish 
dameels are keepliog abreastol tie American eleter- 
hood, 


It is said that mort actresses carry a talis 
man of one kind or another before appearing on a 
fresh stage, cithera ring, or bead, ofr some such 
trife, Une operatic singer keeps a crust of bread in 
her poctet, while others match this by storing ali 
sorts of bottles ip their dressing-rvoome, 


A. young ledy of Aroostook captured a 
ruuaway bear a few daysago. The animal had been 
caught by her fathera yearago, vut recently broke 
his chain and returned to his native wilds, The 
young woman chased Bruin under « log, succeeded 
in attaching Lis chain to a stick and dragged him 
home, 


Never use soap in the water when clean. 
ing elicloth, It tades the colors and breaks up the 
paint. Ammonia, also, isto be avoided, because it 
gives the cloth a dull, dead loos, If a brush ts used, 
itehould be a soft one; but It is better not w use 
any, €xcrp. in cases where tne ollcloth has heen long 
nexiected, or poorly washed, for sume time pre- 
viouals. 

I. is not often that a whole picture of 
domestic wue is so vividly brought to public gaze as 
wae the case iu Biddelord, Me., one night receutiy 
when a bystander succeeded Io arresting a woman's 
steps as she wasabouttojump Into the river, Just 
at that minute the woman's husband appeared on 
the scene, and with an omth remarked: *‘Why didn't 
you let her jampY I've got tired of her,** 


Reginald, my dear, can you not take 


the wairis owt where they can gelher some autumn 








eaves : rrow?r * -zfuees oy ou what is 
€ matter # tae aveee t . e is 


eaves WilDis , ee 


house a6 ere lo withil niles be £ | 
Gen 't al an) az f a1 be ca ‘ « a 
They waonl te eat saadwiches and jelly-caa the D°o 
woous i 


You haven't got another one about you, have your’ 


Borvant, anewering bell: ‘Miss Briynt 
doesn't care to see any one this afternoon.’' Wii- 
kins. **Hat she'il see me, 1] am sure.*’ Servant 
**No, she won't—she mentioned you tn particu. 
lar.’* 


‘“Whatare you doing now, Guat’’ said 
one young man sbout town tw another ‘ou ld 
write for aliving.’’ ‘na the dally presar’’ «No; 
1 write to father abouttwice a moath tor a remit. 
tance,’’ 


Jadge: ‘‘You are a treeholdert’’ |} o. 
spective Juryman! ‘‘Yes, sir.'’ Jaodge: **Marrica 
or single’’’ I’. d,: ** Married three years ayo iast 
mouth.'' ‘‘Have you formed of expressed any 


opinion——'* ‘**Not for three years past.’ 


Mr. Beetleson: ‘‘ Would you like the 
date put in our emgagement ring, dear?’ Wing 
ery): ‘Ky all means; and then, If there's room, 
run insome little motto like ‘Any portin a storm, ' 
or ‘A bird in the band,’ or something pretty iike 
that, you know.’* 


A new work on “‘Halfa Century of Mu 
sic in Fagiand’’ draws the interesting contras: be 
tween ine time when Lord Coesterfivid warned hie 
son against being @ fiddier, even in the amateur 
sense, and the present, when a I'riace of the roya) 
blood is the most noted amateur io Fagiand, 


Bmith: “Why are you losfiag trouod 
town at this time of night for?’' Brown: ** Frais 
tw gohome. Wife told me ti be sure and remem or 
something, and i've forgotten wiat it wae,'’ It 
wasn't dry goods of groceries, was 11?'* 

**Baby food, tacks or theatre ticketer’’ ‘'Wie as 
1t?’* ‘She wanted me to remember to cous |) m: 
early.’’ 


The cause of bis cold 
seem to have a bad cold’'’ 
it in the theatre last night.'’ © 1) d you ha ‘ a 
near the door?'’ ‘No. leat nexito a w 1a 8 
a big dlamvund ring vm her fager, aod tu or a 
everybody should see It sparkie she fann: 
much that | had to put on my overcoat | 2 
cle wat I have not got pueumonia.** 


The latest big fortune story c 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Every-Day Biograp!y,’’ ts a collection 
of brief biogrephies, arranged for yn! 
day in the year. Itied asa boo 
of reference tor the er, muadent, 
Chatauquan and Home circle; by Amelia 
J. Univer, Miss Caiver bas no pains 
to make it as complete as a book of moder 
ate size and smal! cost can well be. Fowler 
& Welle Co., Pablisnera, New York. 

“Roady for Business, or, Oboosing an 
Occu pation,‘ is a series of cal i 
for young men and boys, by Geo. J, Man- 
non. The autbor does not attempt to ind! 
cate whatis the beat line to follow, but 
rather  -how what is to be done end how 
to do it, © enter upon any one life pur- 
sult, so that when ® young man bas the 
matter under consideration be may know 
what he has to contend with, or to doin 
order to sucssed, Fowler & Wells C ., 
Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 
Price 75 centa, 





-_ 


Tuk HOMING FACULTY IN ANIMALS.— 
The existence of a howling facalty in many 
aniimain i¢ well-known, but is none the 
lows iuyeterious, It in known, for inatance, 
that inany bonuey hunters find their prey 
by catching bees, and letting them free at 
different points, 

Kaci bee strikes for bome immediately, 
and #o, to find the bee-hive, one only needs 
w follow the bee line of two or{three bees, 
as they point to one and the same spot, and 
come across each otuner at the very spot 
where toe hive is to be found, and ie acta- 
allv disoovered. 

Kele and fishes often go from one pond 
to nuother, very distantiy located, or from 
a pond to the sea, in a quite straulgbt ine, 
without any mistake, 

It would seem that this homing faculty 
prooxias to all ected we pm ther ot 
since Humphrey Davy tiuformfé ue that be 
bad seen « young alligator, which had just 
got outofttsegg, which bad been broxen 
by thia observer, inake Iminediately for 
the direction fu which water was close by 
Again, # ‘aicon, sent from Teneriffe io 
Souchbern Npaia, mianegeod to escape, ana 
sixteen hours later oad returned, quite cz 
hausied, Tenerife, 

A doy, carried from Mentone, in the 
south of France, & Vienna, came back to 
Mentone and a donkey of Gibraltar, which 
was siipwrecked 200 miles away, on thé 
Npaniah ocowst, aleo managed to get to hin 
bowe in (ilbraltar, 

—— ——————— - -—- 

HKerving on KaIn,—An Knogileh writer 
In ludia, Geeorives # system of gambling 
in Calcutta op rain, It ts oarrled on tn @ 
“‘oonpound” off tne Burra Bezira, woere, 
when «rain cloud crosses the eky, @ cro ~u 
or @ager, Excited men collects; sume rush 
about frantiontiy, others peroh themeci ves 
bign on adjoining roots and gesticul«te 
Wilily to friends below, while ail gi zs 
anxiously al the eky, 

fiese are toe autta, or rain speculators, 
aud the system, as esplaived by the leaseu 
ol the mngeees in which it ia carried on, 
in oxtromely simmp'e, Ou the root of bis 
ottce is auitch wich wiil bold eight surs 
of water, Ifarain cloud bursw and ths 
fall exoeeds thie amount, the overflow te 
discharged into the compound by 8 spout, 
This decides all the bets, those wagered it 
would rain winning. 

Toe bets are entered by the proprietor in 
a book, the commission oeing one pilose per 
rupee, and the transactions being ali settled 
at 10 o'clock the following morning. 

A vetauiter ia hardly ever knuwn; the 
gsiublers are mostly money lenders, men 
of substance and well known to each otber. 
They are a clase by themselves, and tie 
stakes are usually Inconsiderable, whereas 
in Bombay it te not unusual to have 
thousands of rupees on the rain, 

a 

ANIMAL Agus —A bear rarely exoseda 
20 years, A dog lives 20 years; a fox 14 or 
lt} Lions are iong liveau, One has veen 
khoown t» live to the age of 70 years; « 
aquirrel 7 or 8 years; rabbite7. Kileppan s 
have beon kuown Lo live Ww the great age 
of 400 yearn, 

When Alexander the Great bad con- 
quered Porus, King of India, he took « 
reat elephant, waoich bad fougut vatilantiy 
for the King, and named him Ajax, ge- 
dicated nim to the sun, and let bim go, 
with the inseription, “Alexander, the son of 
Jupiter, bath dedicated Ajax to the suo ” 
This elephant was found with this inascrip 
tion three hundred and flity years after. 
ward. 

Pigs bave been Known to live to the age 
01 50 years; the rhinoceros to 2. A horee 
bas veen known to live to we of 62, 
but averages from 20 lo 30, Camels some- 
tines live to the age of 100, Stages are long 
lived Sheep seldom exceed the age of 10 
Cows live about 15 years, 

Cuvier considers 't probable that whales 
Soinelimes live 1000 years, A swan has 
@iixined the age of 200 years, Pelicans are 
long \ived, A tort-.se has been kaown to 
live to the age of 1U7, 

Tusseis, ava general rule, are abort lived, 
thoug!: there sré & good many exoe ptiuns 
to the rule. 

— eae 

A statistician has discovered that a man 
60 years Of age has devoted two years, ten 
months aud three days to button on bis 
collar. The etatistican neglected to state 
how many yeare the same man has devuted 
to bunting hie collar button when it has 
rolled under the bed 


—- ee —---—- 


PLEURISY Asthmatic, and all 
Throat Affectiona, are soon reileved by 
thet certain remedy tor Cougbs and Oolda, 
Dr. Jayne’s /-xpectorant, 
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HOW BUTTONS ARE HNADE. 


From bumen bones? No, From wae 
No, From bone of dog or cattie? No, T 
mber day (writes a correspondent) I hap- 
pened to call on the master of a smal! ‘but 
ton factory in Birmingham, and wae great- 
ly interested io seeing « telior’s button 
made, just such a one a8 you would find 
on may A ny 4 a tweed ovat BR Ann, a 
queer fectory, made out wo or 
tpree cottages rolled into one, First of all, 
1 waa introduced to the raw material, which 
lay on the floor of a dark and dingy little 
workshop, In whieh @ sol workman 
wus tavding at hie vench. ” said 
5 pointing w what I took to be 
“There you see what we call vegetabic 
ivory. it comes from South America, and 
rows in ciusters of half a dcosen nats 
hat fa the first state of the button.” 

We then went up to the workman who 
wae cu'tingupthe keroals ctf tho nateat a 
awiily-revolving ciroular gaw, an Opera 
tion r' quiring great dexterity, for a siip 
uiig!t covet him s finger. This is the firet 
proooma Tue ker al is easily extracted, 
the #neil in whob it te enclosed being very 
thin and fragiie. Although the kernal is a 
nutit woaid take a very strong pair of 
Jaws to oraok it, and the teeth cannot touch 
it The littie white slave whicn sre cut out 
by the sawe are tsken to the next depart 
meut, «here the batton ie realiy formed ic 
the series of isthes throogh which It is 

4, Tne tooimeker, whose office is 
very iin nt, works at one end of the 
room. The firet lathe outs out the batton 
witu the desired ciroumference, regulated 
by a sories of gauges, the work being passed 
on W otnuers for the rim, and s0 on, Two 
women were driiling the four holes of the 
buttons, this being done by taxing up 
each one and subdjecting it to the action of 
the four propgea borizontal drills, doin 
work with remarkable deftness and rapid- 
ity. Tne vutton, so far as iis form goes, is 
finished 

Jt now remains © do the polishing and 
dyeing. Io another room are a haif s 
d sen hexagonal bi Xes revo. ving ip an at- 
mo-pbere o' duet They oontalo tue but 
tons which are uow being polished by the 
ac ion of some bard powder, which is placed 
wi'b them in the boxes, There is a secret 
Ip every trade, and 1 fancy tuat tne oon 
tents of the mixture with which the buttons 
are ee stained are not divulged to 
the worid. own below 1 was taken into 
another room, in whieh there were soores 
of ting c »ataiuing dyes and many buckets 
ho.ding chemica: solutions, ben the 
buttons are ready for receiving the dye 
they are placed on a tin tray. noiding, | 
think, a gross. Tne dye te thon blown 
onto them by aepray, which causes the li 
quid to fall very asturaily. Toe trays ary 
then patinto a gas heated oven, and tue 
buttons are afterward put on the cards 
ready for the market, Such is the inter 
esting history of a bone battwn, one of the 
many wonders of Birmingham, that town 
of iwegicians. 


Tue Reason Wury —Several gentlemen 
who uav» vieite: New York, saye a Chica- 
gO pa; er, told us sometime ago that in po 
lite evolety in that city there obteins a pret- 
ty tasb on of serving cofiee in winiaure 
cupse—after-dinner coffee, it is called, as we 
recollect, 

It ia deemed vulgar to serve coffee in 
large cups, because when a gentieman 
feeds he should prefer to feed uvelicately, 
and nct out of a trough. We once asked 
Prof, Fishbiladder why it was that smail 
coffees badn’t been introduced into Chica 
gO soctety, and said that it was because 
they were regarded as dangerous, It seems 
thatthe Calumet Oiab years ago did im- 
port a lo. of these winiature cups, with a 
view for utilising them for after-dinner cof- 
(ea. 

But at the very start there befell an acoi- 
tent that drove the innovation out of favor. 
Ove of the wealthiest and most in fivential 
inembers of the club, while endeavoring to 
make away with his anual after-dinner oof- 
fee, swalluwed the cup, and for weeks his 
life was despaired of. 

Ever since then in the best Ch wor 
ciety the lation coffee has been the sise 
ol e elts-bat 


SINGING AND VONSUMP!ION.—A paper 
was read some short time since before the 
Medical Soctety of Virginia, from which 
parents and teachers might take a valuable 
hint. The lecturer ed on bis hearers 
the ino portance of wwoluding vocal music in 
he stuuies of children as a matter affectin 
tuelr ppyaical well-being; and he 
that if an bour daily were given to this 
p Casant and bealtby exercise of the lun 
we snould not see 80 many drooping, witb- 
ered, hollow-chested, round-shouidered 
onildren, and that v: cal mous.oc ie s distinct 
preventive of puthisis, 


Puysician —“Now, Mrs, Smalltalk, 
will you let me look Se ue?"’ Mre, 
Smailtaik (two mino later): “Well, 
vootor, why im the world dun’t you look at 
my tongue, if you want to, instead cf writ- 
\ug away itke & newspaper editor? How 
tong do you « xzpect | aw going to sit nere 
with my mouth wide open?’ Physician: 
‘Jast one moment more, plesse, madam. 
l only wanted you to keep still long enough 
eo that 1 could write the prescription,” 


Ts present is never our goal; the past 
eed the present are our means; the future 
is Our goal. 


ee es 
The druggists say Saivation Oil hes no 
faults, It always relieves pain instantly, 
“It is alleged by some one, that Dr. Mary 
Walker prescribes Dr, Bull's Oough 
Syrup” 
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MOST COSTLY PAINTING IN THE WORLD. 





liahers to spend thousands of dollars to 


all who eee it. 
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THE PRESENT OWNER PAID OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR THE FAMOUS PAINTING ENTITLED 
“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 


The intense interest shown by al! classes in this great painting induced pub- 


secure an accurate copy of this Won- 


dertal Work of Art. The best artiste and engravers in this country were en. 
gaged to makes faithful etched copy of this magnificent painting, and the highly 
artistic and very beautiful picture which they have produced ts highly praised by 


We are now prepared to send, postpaid, a copy of 


THIS GRAND PICTURE FREE T0 


EVERY NEW 8U BSCRIBER WHO SENDS 82.00 FOR ONE YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” OR TO ANY ONE 
NOW ON OUR LIST WHO REMITS US $2.00 FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THEIR PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION ONE YEAR. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


By MUNKACSY. 











salem, 
posed, gazing steadfastly on the face of 


Pilate. 
salem, some frantic, others 


the right of Pilate stands Ca 
crow 
Him!" Ont 


Christ and Caiaphas, sitti 


scribe who views the scene with 
the promised Messiah. Co 


that animate each individua 


than any other painting ever 


are shown with a startling fidelity. 


Address all orders to 


The Saturday 


THE PROCESS UF CLEANING CLOTHES. 
—The mystery to many people how tne | 
scourers of old clothes can make them al- 
wost as good as new is explained as fol- 
lows: Take, for instance, a shiny old coat, 
vest or peir of pants, of brvadcioth, cassi- 
mere or diagonal, The scourer makes a 
strong, warm soapsuds, and plunges the 
garment into it, souses it upand down, 
rubs the dirty places; if necessary, puts it 
through a second time; then rinses it 
through several waters and bangs it to dry 
on the line. When nearly dry he takes it 
in, rolis it up for an hour or two, and then 
presses it. 

An old cotton cloth is laid on the outside 
of the coat and the iron passed over that 
until the wrinkles are out: but the iron is 
removed before the steam ceases to rise 
from the goods, else they would be shiny. 
Wrinkles that are obetinate are removed 
by laying « wet cloth over them and passing 
the iron over that. If any shiny pisces are 
seen they are treatei as the wrinkles are— 
the iron ts lifted while the fall cloud of 
eveam rises and brings the nap up with it. 


THE original of this picture is one of the grandest petatings that has been given to the world in 
modern times. It covers about twenty by thirty feet o 
The scene is early morning in the Preetorium or official residence of the Roman Governor at Jeru- 
In the centre of the picture is the figure of the Saviour, with his hands bound, erect, com- 
Around and beh: 
rently bent merely on killin 
representative of Cwsar on the judgment throne. He is medi 
as, the chief accuser of Christ. fi 4 
with uplieee arins is @ ruffian of the lowest type. He is shouting ‘“Crucify Him! Crucify 
left of Pilate sit two elders watching the 





Cloth should always bave s suds made 


been used for white cotton or woolen | 
clothes lint will be left in the water and 
cling to the cloth. 

In this manner we have known the same 
coat and pantalcons to be renewed time 





have all the look and feel of new garments, 


especially for them, asin that which has 


| who runs after him, 


and time sgain, aud heve all the look and | ion, lets him may rude things to her, and 


canvas, the figures all being life size. 


ind him crowd the rabble of Jeru- 
time. Pontius Pilate sits as the 
and is greatly perplexed. On 

re pressing forward in the 


ings with deep interest. Between 


ng on a bench, isa rich banker looking on with contemptuous curiosity. 
Yerched on a high stool by the side of the judgment seat and resting his head against the wall is a 
an air of weary indifference. A knot of old men is seated in an 
angle of the room to the left of the banker. They are 


parently arguing Christ's claim that he is 


i nspicuously raised above the heads of the crowd is seen a young mother 
with @ beautiful face, holding a child in her arms, and looking at Jesus with tenderness and com. 
passion. Through the whole ve are groups of figures and faces reflecting the different emotions 


This picture has been on exhibition in the principal cities of manage and America. It has been 
viewed by millions of people, and has created more #ensation th u 

produced. In the city of New York it was on exbibition several 
months, and was seen by hundreds of thousands of people. 


it the entire civilized worl! 


THE PIOTURE I8 21 by 28 INCHES, sufficient in size to allow ample 
scope for the display of the ealient features of faces and forms, while the varied 
expressions of hate, fear, curiosity, compassion and reverence of those assembled 


Remember, that only $2.00 secures a copy of this Grand Picture and also 
THE SaTURDAY EvENING Poet one year. 


Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


{ cent 
each. 


POPULAR SONCS 


1 Baby Mine. 220 Annie Laurie. 
4 Ella Khee, 224 Come, Birdie, Come. 
5 Old Cabin Home. 245 Nobody's Darling. 
7 Old Black Joe. 248 Birdie Darling. 
252 Darling Nellie Gray. 
255 Little Brown Jug. 
254 Erin is My Home. 
277 Kies me Again. 
230 Sweet Bunny South. 
316 They All Do It. 
334 De den Wedding. 
370 Old Kitchen Floor 
371 Sweet Beile Mahone. ' 
. 387 Razorsin the Air 
392 Pull Down the Blind. 
425 King my Mother Wore 
472 Baby's got a Tooth. 
517 Lottie Lee. 
549 My Old Wife and I. 
552 Peek-a-boo, 
625 Pretty Lips : 
634 Call Me Back Agein 
649 My Nelly's Blue Fyes. 
665 Some Day. 
929 Ruck-a-Bye Baby. 
We will send 10 of the above songs, your own selection, hy 
1, for 10 cents; 25 for 15 cents; the whole lot, 5U somes. 
for 25 cents; the Heeutiful Seng, =e My Mother 
ere, Words and Music, is alone worth more thau we ** 
for the entire cvilection. Address. 


HOME MUSIC CO., Providence, B- !- 





Good broadcloth and its fellow cloths wil! 
bear many washings, and look better every 
time because of them. The same treatmen! 
may be applied to women’s dress goods. 1! 


all wool they may be renovated to look like 
new, 


Youre woman, do be discreet; do no 
think thet young men sre the only °& 
lightful people im the world, or act #* 
you thought so. Keep them at a proper 
distance. No man likes or respects & ¢1! 
defers to his 0°} 


ca ieee 





take liberties of speech or action. 
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Humorous. 


| THE LOST NOVEL. 








Alas! my summer novel— 
Il mourn ls with a sigh; 
The day I rashly bought it 

A friend was standing by. 


Forthwith the book he borrowed, 
To be returned that night;; 
And since that fatal moment 
it ne'er has blessed my sight. 


He lent it to bis cousin, 
And she enjoyed it so 
She lent it to a neighbor, 

Who kept it on the go. 


And lent It to her uncle, 
Who lent it to bis girl, 

Who lent It to her teacher, 
Who, with anvuther whirl, 


Sent ituntoa nephew, 
Who lent it toa friend, 
Who sent it toa room mate. 
Aud, oh! where will it end? 


Throughout this maddening business 
One bope alone I see; 

Mayhap, in all this lending, 
It may be lent to me, 





“Samson’’ ought to be a good play for 


a tragedian who likes to ‘*bring down the house,’ 


Firat lobster: ‘‘Well, what are you go 
ing todo now?’’ Second lobeter: **Get dressed for 
dinner.’* 


She: ‘And will you always love me? 
All the livelong day?’’ He: ** Ye-es, 1 think so, 
You'll give me achance to stop for meals, 1 sup- 
poser’’ 


Young doctor: ‘‘Well, I've got a case at 
last.’ Young lawyer: ‘‘Giad to hearit, When you 
cet him to the point where he wants a will drawn, 
telephone over,*’ 


Harkens: ‘‘It is said that women live 
longerthan men.’’ Barkius: ‘‘Bosh! Why, I've 
known ahundred men who outlived their grand- 
mothers.’’ 


A sacrifice. ‘Do you sell postage stamps 
here, Bub?’* asked old Mrs, Kargin, entering the 
drug store, ‘*No’m,'’ returned the boy; 4*'we Just 
xive ‘em away at cost,’’ 


Some one asked an old lady about a acr- 
mon: **Could you remember it?’ ‘*Remember it? 
La, no; tbe minister couldn’t remember it bimself, 
He had to have it written down,'’ 


‘*There is ice in .Greenland 6,000 feet 
thick,*? read Mr. Mumbie in his evening paper. 
**That’s Just the way!’* commented his wife. ‘‘1 
suppose it’s so cold there they don’t need it 
either.’’ 


There is only one way to secure accu- 
racy in our signal service bureau,’’ said the Uon- 
wreseman; ‘‘*that way is to compel the prophets to 
confine their observations entirely to the last 
month’s weather,’’ 


Artist, who has just come back from his 
vacation: ‘*I deci: I can't paint to-day. I have 
torgotten all I knew.’ Model: **Uh, don't be so dis- 
couraged! It won't take long for you to pick up all 
you knew before,’’ 


He: ‘‘Do you remember how I used to 
call your hair goiden, dear?’’ She: ‘‘Yes, but you 
never do now, Why isit?’’ He: ‘* Because when 1 
saw you take it down the other night, I discovered 
that 1t was plaited.’’ 


There is nothing like giving full particu- 
lars. An exchange ina telling its readers of an ac- 
cident by which a hunter blew off ‘‘the entire top of 
his head, *’ is thoughtful enough to add that ‘‘death 
was instantaneous,’’ 


“Can't you stay a little while longer?’ 
asked the criminal as his kind friend was about to 
leave. ‘*No, Bob, I haven't time to-day,’’ **Well, 
takesome of mine. I've got 10 years more than I 
want here,*’? was Bob’s answer, 


Mother: ‘‘Why, children, what’s all this 
noise about??? Little Jamie; **We've had wgran’pa 
and uncle Henry locked in the closetfor an hour. 
and when they geta little more angry, I'm goin’ to 
play ‘ goin’ into the lion's cage,’’’ 


For clever spellers to be asked to write 
out from dictation: A narrative of a harrassed jug- 
gier’s embarrassmentstn gauging the syinmetry of 
a peeled pear, whilst a peddiler’s pony, with unparal- 
leled ecstacy, ate a potato ont of a fiddler's pig- 
trough. 


First commercial traveler: ‘‘Last week I 
touk the biggest order of the season.’’ Second U, 
T.: **L don't believe a word of it.’* First ©. T.: 
**Yon don’t, eh? Well, perhaps you'll believe this. 
(Triumphantly producing a paper.) Here's a letter 
I just got canceiiing it.’’ 


‘‘No,”’ he sighed wearily, as the train 
sped on towards the big city—‘‘no, there isn’t much 
poetry fa my life.’’ ‘‘What might be your busl- 
ness?’ asked the man in the sasae seat, ‘‘L am em- 
ployed by a leading publishing house to examine al! 
verses submitted to it for publication.’’ 


CATARRG, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 











Sufferersare not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due tothe 
presence of living parasites in the lining membrane 


ofthe nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 


search, however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result is thata simple remedy has been forma- 
ated whereby these distressing diseases are rap! 

ar ermaner ; yred iu from one ree 
applications made at home by the patier 

weeks A pamphiet explaining ew eatux 

is sent free on application by A i MNS 


7&8 West King St,, Torento, Usuada.—> 
tific An 


werican, 
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To CaLt a POLIOEMAN.—A western 
men has just patented an invention wh'ch 
he claims will find a policemen when 
wanted. The invention includes an eiec 
tric clock aparatus, and the machine is to 
be pat on a lamp-post, immediately over 
and connected with the police patrol box. 
an avemmen ie such 7 = Ag sy night ano 

and is operated entirely by an electric 
button in the electrie-rooss & “4 the polio 


station. 

By to the button at the station 
four “white wings” are drawn out and dir- 
Pies: & al to the officer iu the viain)- 

that he wanted, #0 that he oan im- 


aiediately telephone from the patrol-box tc 

the station for instructions. By night « 
red globe is made w rise and re dy 
light of the ljamp- thus dispia 
signal which on seen several ios 
away, indicating, like the day signal, the 
the officer is wanted at the telephone hk: 
instructiona, 
















As Unequaled Triumph. 
nagency business where talking ts 
unnecessary Here are portraite of 
Mise Anna Page of Austin, Texas, 

Mr. Jno. Bonn of Toledo, Obio 
The lady writes: “I do business at 
almost every house! So Every one 
wants your grand raph 

aibum, and were I ~ Bt pty 

could secure orders rapidi The 
man writes: “Your siagnificeat al- 
bum ie the greatest of ail bargains, 
the ‘ople generally are woader. 
' struck aud at sight The orders 
- taken last week pay me « profit of 

over AV.” | his we the chance you have been looking fur You 
can make from $5 to @BS and upwards every day of your lite 
Talk not necessary You can make big money even tho ugh you 
don t saya word. Our new style album is the grandest success ever 
known, and the greatest bargain in the world. Double size—the 
tncpeet spate. Bound in richest, most elegant .ad artistic manner, 
pt silk velvet plush Bindings splendid .y ornamented Insides 
“fy, decorated with most beautiful Bowers It 1s @ regular 
Sic. © album, but it is sold to the people for only BB. How can we 

doit? itis the greatest bit of the times; we are manufacturing KX, 
000, and are satiefied with @ profit of a few cents on each Agents 
wanted’ Any one can become a successful agent. Extra thera! terme 
toagents. We publish a great variety of Bibles and testaments; also 
subscription books and periodicals. Agents wanted for all, Gur 
agrnteare always successful. We do the iargest busimess with agents 
im America, and can give larger value for the money and bettes 
terms than any other firm. Jarticelare aad terms for ail of above 
mailed free. Write at once and eee for yourself. Address 

___ HALLETT ) & CO., Box SUS, PoxTLay, | Maus. 


Send us 6 cents in stamps and we wiil send 
heal A wetl, an article yor can have lot« ot 
h th. P.O. | oO. Wehoskey, Providence, KI. 


’ Dial on, Tableanz, Speakers, for 
PLAYS Behool, tub & Parlor. Best out. Gata- 
logue free. T. 8. Danison Chicago, LiL 


E on 25 Stik Fringed A 








Floral Cards, 1 LACE : 
Pi, 1 Wateb Chain, 1 Ring, . 
& Agt’s Oust for 1890, all 10¢. ivy Card Co., Hamden, Coan 


FREE . 188 Bid. 
Mats ame CARDS ss 
and Coiored Pictu | 


ame on cards) 1 Aut. Album, 1 Ring, 1 M 
hiatie, 1 Coline Bate ty | Bkein Zophy + Worsted, phkanee he lacea& Agt's 
vam ae Cum, all for i@e. BU & CU., Durham, Cosa. 


WANTED ®. .ot¢8:;. 
W goed tien tosell 

our goods by sample to (he wholesale 

and retall trade, We are the largest 
Banefact ure wae our line la the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma 
gent position, Money advanced for wages, advertising ete. Forfull 
_Nmmsatar m. « ‘en trumtal Mtg. Con, Chleago, Ti, or Cimetarati, 10. 


A Ene ye eure. Quica, cer- 

“pepe wert, Nopat- 

ent ‘med cine. No surgical 

J peration Treatment at 
Shee FREE. Address 


» WHEELER Hox 16365 NEW HAVEN, CONN 


DOLLARD & COQ., 


cies ST., 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artists 

IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER. 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 


roUPEES,. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen +t 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPBES AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCHES, 

head. No, 1. From = + bacs 
No, 2. From forehead far 

over 


as as bal 
the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead ae 
far as required, 
le No, 3. Over the crown of 
No, 4. From ear to ear the head. 
round the foreheat, 
They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ W Pe Tou Laces’ mm 8, Half Wigs, 


Curis, et., fully manufac- 
hoe gg ‘= ae as an establishazent im the 


ured, and as 
nion. Letters from any of the world will re- 


efve attention. 








Dollard’s Herbanium Extrect for 
the Hair. 


is preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dolined's for the t fifty years, and its merite 
are euch that, while it has never yet n advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Deollard’s euerative Cream, to be 
used in sonjasction with the Herbanium when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil, 

imondson Gorter writes to Messre [ollard 

aun. f te. pend her a pottie of their Herbanium Ex- 
$s hart the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain w 
n anything equal to it as & dressing for the 


otal 
ad. 
hair in Eagiani, og EDMON N DON GORTER, 


Nov. 2, °88. Norwich, ch Norfolk, se 
NaVY PaY OFFICB, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ihave used ‘‘Doliard’s Herbanium Extrac or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by it in its aah have ever —— and strength. it 
ve 
is the best Wash 2 have ow. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To Mas, RICHARD wa 5 1223 Chestnut st., Phila, 
| have frequenuy, during s number of years, used 
the **Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ nd I do not 
know of any which equalsit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and Dealthfal cleanser of (jhe hair. 
Ver a re trp! 
Z KD MYKKS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 6th District. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ** Dollard’s Herbanium,’’ for removing dan- 
druff avd dreesiog my halr, eiso tor the rellef of ner- 
vous headacues. I[ have found ita delightful artic.e 








jor the totles, and cheerfully testify w the virtues 
aime r I would pot be without It 
JAMES BK, CHAN DLEH, 
No, 06 Chestavt Street 
Preps y and for saie, wholesale and retall 
- at professionally vy ; 
YOLLARD & OO 
123 CHESTNUT STREET! 
v 1<MEN SB HAILB OUTTING and BHAVING 
LAUDLiN’ AND CHILDEEN’S HAIR CUTTING 
None but Practical Male and Female Artists Em 


ploved, 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, do. 


We mate GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
. trom all +f desig us, at 

very reasonable pr 

We ale mate a enectality of 


RIBBON BAOCES 


tor "Posen ich aed for Halls and Kacurston pur- 
Tet noted for their Ave execution, 

: Pa # mentioned we will send titvuetra- 

usnead whatever kiad you wish to cee on lea 


HL G. OESTERLE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St, Philadelphis, Ps. 


Oar Beard Fitzir 


Will do wi foree « 
+ Mustache in 2 «, fall 
Beard in ®. Rample packay- . Me.; 
2 for Deo. ; one doecn, 76 cents. me. '» Wanted. 

Howard Mfg. Uo., Providence, K. L. 


—_——— With thie ontfit any 
bey or cirl can make 
money. With 
Gente worth of went 
can make arti lee 
twill sell easily for 
76 cents of more, You 
| = our money back 
} firet article you 
eail. Yuu can make 
A articles to beawiity 
P . - home and presei ite 
to your friends, Persons who work during 
} can make extra money by sawing « 
even! Bend for an outfit 
- }- it; you w will never regret it. The 
one 








iste racket Saw Frame, 
Extra naw Bindea.t Awi,Copying Paper, 
hand a Oe nm Patterns for making 


bane Setch'nates. all Brackets, Card Baskets, 
a _ pack Buainesa ( ‘ards to give to your friends, 
and full directions for iy p= packed In a neat bon and 
ant MA mail, postpaid, for 3) cents, 4 for one dollar 
ddress Wo AKD MFG, ©O., Provipenca, KR. L 


yor 7 
— _—— tr 
on 19 Kilb fringe cards, | Nickel plated Pea and 


Pees! initial Rubber end this Rolled Gold ring 1? oe 
10 Bote 10 mames,§1. MLOLAN TOR nT CNN 


S290 RTE 











- THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPE 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


TINGS 


second door below Tenth, 


sorth side. 


“The Handy Binder.” 




















Very nearly, if not quite allof our reasiers, would lite to 


preserve their 


neatly and phe Ite sise 


for convenient and 
means, it can be 

preservation, 
Toament for the 


tne New 

which are _ es 

articles of the kind ever prod 
Tus BINDBR ie made 


one af. or yt series of & rear Twit 
ne 


reserv 
HE Stnpes wort 


and at the same ti 


tre 
to furnish in o 
MANDY BIND rina 

bly the most 


scoum-* miles it is 


of THB PosT if t couid be done eastiy 


makes \t specially adapted 
thal by the pruper 


ie @ neat volume tor future reference or 


on attractive and pretty 
means of binding THs 

to oles subscribers one of 
now so popmes and 
perfect and e 


y for Tus Post; contains 
equal security, thus 
y from soiling or injury. 
task tof ry! = 

as 


Minute wo ineert he pape «hen by cutting the edges it 
t lenoes 


all thecomfortand conven 


possessed by the best bound wy 


ite usefuln im this a> as 
turpiture; It is made of 

and tastefully oreqmented It in 
KVENING Post’: io 


a and handling 


Tuk Binvan apart fr | 


,* agmten eciaet 


ceatre of 


tslue e. It makes ag aguie aty in Weel and of 
vaiee acehenta wi af et oe that only neeis 


be seen by oer 


This Winey BINDER rei er oent. all postage paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, or free asa 


m to any of our oe 
per 


— — who send us the name of a new subecr 


—s a 


THE SATURDAY BVENING POST, 
796 Hanscom &M., Philadeiphia, Fa 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


rhis Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTAN EOUS GUIDE 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,*’ as It Is called, ** or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTKU- 


MENTS, 


In fact it may be the finest time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 


so much as to whistle or hum s tane—eay ‘‘Way Down om the Swanee Miver,’' tor instaace they 
can play tt IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or orgau, with the as- 


sistance of thisGUIVDA, THE GULD, 
in diferent keys, Thus the player h 


power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 


wehow the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
¢ fall effect of the bass and treble cleta, together with the 


It must be piainiy under- 


stood that the Gulde will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 


of the kind, 


What ft can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL, ts to enable anyone understanding 


the nature of a tune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing tw know the difference between A or G@, ao half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 


reference W anything but what hels shown by it 


todo, can tn atew moments piay the plece a-- 


curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of Incaiculabie assistance to the player by ‘‘ear'’ and all others who are ()). 1) 
own instructors. By giving the student the power W& play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of ''f- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed 
the sounds, and the faogers ased w the position and touch of the keys, So, aflera very Uitie pra 
tice with the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill aad rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tume that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow to read the common sheet music. But it wii) tac! 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrament, how to learn a number of tunes with. 
KITHERK PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If it cam say its A, B, C's and knowsen 
tune—eay ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well, There ar: 
many who would like to be able to do this, for their own and the amusement of others, anid Ww suet 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TU DU for them ALL WEBAY. 


Ite cheapness and une 


ness, moreover, would mate it a very good present to give a person, whether youns oF » al 
Christmas. Almost every home inp the land bas a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon ew \in 


than one of the family can play. With this Guide 


good ase of their instruments. 


in the bouse everybody can make more r leas 


The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipiof FIFTY CEN Ih (Post 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Tem Cen'« extra a music book. coptaining the words « music fur 168 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide Aaa 


THE GUIDE 


[oo 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA, 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

Fiax blue foulard ise new tint and oos- 
tuines made of it are usually trimmed with 
rows ol narrow bleek& velvet ribboa. 

The little jeck ots of gray cioth bave jarge 
revers and turned 6oljars of opal-tisted vel- 
vet, and the jacketaof every Gmtof gray 
and mustic-colored cloth have enormously 
jarge enamel huttons or suspiciously reel 
opal onea, copied after the Louts XIII por- 
jod, when gentiomen wore them on waist. 
coats and vosis,and bad luck was never 
hinted at. 

No lady of taste, however, would object 
19 having a dozen or two at this present 
moment. 

I,ong black gloves, black parasols lined 
wito Dive silk, and Diack shoes with biue 
silk stockings complete a stylieh costume. 

A patty coat lined witb scarlet silk and 
Kraniture of brass buttons gets off to ad- 
vantage a black silk walking costume. It 
is the days of embroidery and braiding. 

The more you can get on a robe the more 
feashiovable it 4, and a bandsome woman 
looks her best in 8 datk greep velvet walk- 
ing costume, opening down the front over a 
ekirt elaborately braided with gold and 
xreen braid interlacing in a ploturesae 
ueeign, 

SLocking# inust watch svoes, gloves must 
do likewise, 

The latest caprice is to have a cersage but 
toned down one shoulder, round the arm- 
hole and dewn the side seam, eo as to fit 
the form end show as Uttle fastening as 
possibile, Wooten goote come in floral de 
rigns, and the mantle or yoks form is again 
‘ao vogue, Itentirely covers the toilet, but 
's Indispensabioc as a carriage wrap. 

‘Tight fitting coats of Scoteh heather mix. 
(ure tweeds are made with pleated capes or 
with a plaincaps. It Is often maid thata 
pretty face ina beiter recommendation than 
a fine figure, but it would mot hold good tn 
Paris, where too much cannot be sald in 
praise of fine figures and but little in favor 

{ beauty, for one rarely sees a pretty 
french woman, but they understand the 
artoft dressing and walking. 

J)rosses for widows are extremely plein 
and entirely of orape over dead black or 
\uetreless black silk, The widow's cap is 
stnall and flat, pointed toward the forehead 
tapering at the sider, lo fasten under the 
iow ootied black bair, from which may 
poop the little coll or widow's look, Turn 
over cambric and orepe collar aad wide 
cufla are bomatiobed In black. 

Round-watsted dresses are generally un- 
becoming, but there remaing no choice of 
corsage, eo toall rich looking dresses ] find 
the round thick-watated corsage, and every 
skirt is finished with ruff? or pinking of 
silk ruchea, Girdles and stomachers of jot 
pendants add slides are used as ornamen.s, 

Ibe oreole silk skirt is much worn, 
but ts loud and only becoming to young 
chliidren, Deep, coarse gulpure iace and 
pol. t de Venice is much used for plain and 
oven faucy silk trimmings. 

large feit hata, with low crowns and 
wide brims, trimmed with elaborate moire 
ribbon aud drooping ostridb feathers, are 
shown for late Autumn wear, The new 


bodice for tpeawe wear is of gaase crossed | 


and draped, eneireled sroand the waist 
with a scarf of red, white and gold tinsel, a 
sinall stomacher ruitie and an under and 
outer sieeve in lace. 

A French tea jacket of peach-co!ored 
Chisa crepe, with open-worked plastron, 
over which droops a cascade of Calais lace, 
with bows of ribbon upon the fuli bishop 
sieevos, is Oxtremely pretty when worn 
with a white cashmere ekirt with six or 
seven rows of pink velvet ribbon. 

A red cloth jacket, revers, collar and 
culls in cream colored violet, braided in red 
seeins just inate to be worn with a carriage 
costume of black silk, 

Tailor-made garments bave the double 
jockey s.eeve and crossed corselet bordered 
with fancy gallioon. The scarf collar in 
gold beads, with long talle ends, is very 
popular, 

The chatelaine watch In form of a wild 
rose with bud and leaves is new, but stifi 
lookin. 

The orchid brooch is enameled gold and 
ressbnd smeliing bottle are new, also a 
writing paper with a pussy oat on one pwmye 
and three iittie kittens upou the other, and 
menu psper wits a white poodle in various 
attitudes seemsa taking mode, for every 
lover of novelties buys afew boxes, but 
gray is ever popular. 

There is a rainbow paper and s peacock 
biue, and deep red, highly perfumed, upon 
which white and bive ink goes well. 

\ clock lamp with the face engraved 

e giobe, apd OB COoveta in agtique 

6, whitch ev® bugs wo hide the titie 
backed novel, and carriage 
QrumiD crite: enough for apy 


e yellow 
ab: & 





drawing-room table come in as novelties 
ot tbe Se 

The uew perfame i lily of the valley 
and the prettiest floral offerings are tied up 
in embroidered searta, which when untied 
do for ever eo many articles of ornament. 

Toe new materials introduced for autumn 
and winter wear are thick and somewhst 
roagh to look at. Bome ere of loose tex- 
tures, such #8 canvas cloth; others are 
cioth-finisbed fenneis; either in stripes or 
cbecks, bot stripes are still the more 
fashiopabie 

Colored woolens have brocaded designs 
in black, in all-over eflecta, or in the 
fashionabie borders and other woven ac- 
cessor ipa. 

The handsomest of the bordered woolens 
are either embroidered or brocaded with an 
embroidered cfiect, 

Home of the new stamped borders are 
equally pretty, if neteo elegant, and may 
be made up alone or with plain silk or 
vei vet. 

The latter material js almost invariably 
used s@ @ gerniture for both silks and 
wooiens, end eyegy shade, in botyv can ve 
matched in several qualities of silk end 
vei vot, 

A oom bination of color or a deep Ortental 
border on the bandsomer colored woolens 
is sometimnes inwrought with threads of 
gilt tinsel, which is very showy. 

In robes of this description tue border- 
ing is a deep, unequal putern, on one aide 
of the goods only, and nitaset stripe at 
either side corresponding, or else the bor- 
deriog is arranged across the goods eat in- 
torvals, 80 that the material may be cut 
apart in breaths, for the narrow front 
breadth, which ls placed between opposite 
toide of the side draperies, or for the entire 
tablier, 

Sometimes, alxo, a separate breaith in 
designs matching the bordering, but com- 
pletely covering the inaterial, accompanice 
the robe, to be used as a panel set in falda 
at ths siden, 

vo distinctive noveity this year is rather 
coatly and very elaborate. It is front 
oreaths specially woven and intended to 
ve used with plain material. These ap. 
pear in an infinite variety. 

Some have broad and parrow brocaded 
stripes, the brocade of siik and of a con 
trasting color, while sume have broad 
stripes of wool alternating with corded 

ilk, and rich velvet orocede in silk and 
wool, O.bers, again, with a silk brocaded 
stripe in wool, bave broken atripes of 
veil vot, 

Whatever their nature, theese breadtis 
<ivearichuess and finis: which remove 
tae woolen gowns made vp with them from 
the ordinary hard weariug costumes we 
have hitverto Considered them to be, 

The patterns in all these brooades are 
sometimes floral, sometimes con ventional, 
and mostly take the furm of lappetting, by 
which I moan that the «edges are waved 
and altke on both sides of the pattern. 


The Jtcquard iocm bas piayed an all 
4mportaot part ia the production of these 
several fabrics. In sil cases piain staffs 
are need with the more elaborate weavin,. 

Solid plain colors are aiways liked in al!- 
wool and mobair fabrics, ewen if the desire 
lor novelty leads to the use of showy garni- 
tures; and perhepsthe woet ardent devo- 
tee of fashion cannot do better than to 
follow out tals idea; for remodeling and a 
new garniture will completely transform 
the costumes of plain self colored goode, 
while the showy-figured fabric canna be 
disguised or made over without retaining 
at least a suspicion of its original identity. 

Couecks are coming in again, and there 
a any varieties, As usual, plaids bave 
00 to the fore, and there is a likelihood 
that they will meet with more than usual 
favor, especiaily in P «ris, because the more 
subdued tartans have been selected ; a 
combination mostiy of green, black and 
sombre tints, The useful shepherd’s piaid 
always has been worn by well-cressed 
women, 


Odds and Buds. 
THE MAKING OF JELLIES. 

Jeilies are most frequentiy made from 
crives’ feet, isingiaxs, or gelatine. 

When made trom the first of these they 
a'e@ much more nutritious, and certainly 
hmore suitable for invaiids, bat when isin- 
gines or gelatine is used, the jellies pos- 
sees the advantege of being made moch 
more easily and quickly; and where 
economy it a consideration, gelatine, being 
#0 much cheaper, is generally preferred; 
and te very good for making ordinary or 
ornemental jellies, allhongh it bas not so 
mucn nutriment, and is 
fewer, 62 idnglacs. 


In order that jellies should be clear and 


not so delicate in 





brtg bt, . ie eegemtia! that ail the materiais 





used should be of the best quality, and 
thet all the utensils (such as stewpens, 
basins, and sapeoieliy the jelly bag) sbould 
be thorougbiy ciean. 

The latter, just before being used, should 
be made hot vy being wrang out with boil- 
ing water, and the process repeated til! the 
water rans througb perfectly clear into the 
basin andernesth it. Then the liquid jelly 
can be poured into it a littie at a time, and 
allowed to run through. 

If it is not qoite clear the fret time the 
jelly must be returned to the bag agsin, 
and allowed to filter through a second time. 

The jelly beg should always be pisc 4 in 
front of the fire, otherwise on a coid day 
the jelly might set before it hed all run 
throagh. The bag should never be touched 
or squeezed, as it would breax the sedi- 
ment, and make the j+.ly thick and cloudy. 

If by some chanc, the jelly does not 
come out clear after it bas been passed 
through the beg several times, it is better 
to warm up the jelly again in the stewpan, 
and return it to the bag, when it will most 
probably run througu quite clear, 

Care should be taken not to put too much 
gelatine in the jelly just enough to keep 
it from breaking is sufficient. A jelly that 
ia nade too stiff has an unpleasant gluey 
tasie, although it looks well on the dish, 

About one ounce of gelat ne is considered 
sufficient for a pint of iiquid, 

Tv tarn out jel.ies the woulds should be 
dipped in waria water,and they must be 
well jerked from side two side until quite 
loose, 

Tne following recipes have been tried, 
and make beautiful clear jeliies if the direc- 
tions are carefally uttended to, 

Calves' feet jelly —Having procured two 
calves’ feet whicn nave been weil cleaned, 
split the claws, remove the fat, chop them 
up, end let them simmer in two quarts cf 
water for one day; then strain them, take 
off the fat, and add the thinly peeled rind 
of one lemon, the juice of three, some 
cloves, a littie cinnawon, and mace, sugar 
‘o taste, half a tumbier of brandy orsherry, 
snd the whites and shells of three eggs. 
Cnen whisk it quickly on the fire till it is 
jast going to bo/l, which will be seen by 
the jelly rising in the stewpan; as soon as 
ibis point is reached, stop whisking at 
once, let it boil up, draw it to the side of 
ine tire, 8o as to keep it hot, but yet not to 
allow it to boil, and let it remain there for 
.wenty minutes. Having prepared the jelly 
vag, pass the jelly carefuily through it, till 
it ie qaite clear; put it in a damp mould, 
and iet it set, Tois jelly is excellent for 
invalids, but it can be made into an ordi- 
nary wine jelly by adding the wine to the. 
jelly when it is cold. 

Coffee Jelly.—This is quite a novelty,» 
abu i4 inuch ulcer than one would think. 
Put 2>z. of gelatine to soak in a pint of 
water; when it has dissolved add ib, of 
castor sugar, balf a pint of brandy, juice 
vt one lemon and abovuta pint and a half 
of strong coftse, When tne sugar bas 
melted add the whites and crushed shbeils 
ot three eggs. Whisk it quickly on the 
tire, pass it through the jeily bag, pour it 
into a damp mould, and leave it w set. 

Lemon Jelly.—Pul 252 ot gelatine to soak 
in # pint of water with one-hall lb, of sugar 
and the thinly peeled rind of two lemons. 
When the geiatine bas meited add the 
strained juicy of ive lemons and the whites 
and crushed shells of three eggs. Whisk 
it on the fire and pass it through the jelly 
bg; at the last edd three-quarters of a 
ginss of Drandy. Pour it into a wet mould 
and let it set. 
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NaILs FROM TIN —Hitherto, scraps of 
tinned iron have been a waste product of 
many trades, and it ig not uncommon to 
see large quantities of this metai on rub- 
bisb-beaps, It i# cot worth casting, for 
it 13 too hard and granular for any purpose, 
except, perhaps, the making of weights; 
aud the modern weighing-machines aro 
driving the old-fashioned weights out of 
use, Bat, scrap-tin can now be turned to 
better account. Tbe pieces are first of ail 
cut into certain sizes, and are then fed .n- 
to a wechine wh.ch folds the metal upon 
itself, covuopresses it, furn’shes it with a 
pointand a head and turns outa finisbed 
nall, which csp be driven without breaking 
into the bardest wood. 
—————<P> Sr 
women in Cnambersburg, Pa., 


AN aged 
wastoid byan excited neighbor that her 


house was on fire, “it is?’ she said, rising 
calmly and dropping her knitting into 
her pocket, after she bad quietly and care- 
fully wound the loose yarn. “I thank 
thee for thy information, and if thee will 
just go and sound the sliarm, I will take 
my ples out of the oven, and be ready to 
tell the people what to carry out to first.’’ 
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It ia a reproach wa man’s understand- 
lng to be pleased with flattery. 





Cenfidential Correspondents. 


E L. M.—“Faux pee’' sa French phrase, 
and meansa ‘‘faise step''—or a breach of manners or 
morsis. 

Hors.—A woman is not of age until she 
has attained her 2ist year, nor can she be married in 
this State, without the consent of her parents or 
guardian until she is of age. 


H, T.—It the young gentleman to whom 
you refer loves you as much as you seem to think he 
does, your conduct to him has been not only unkind 
butimproper, A faithful, loving heart should never 
be trified with; and she who is fond of experimeni- 
ing in such matters will be aptto see the day when 
she will lonx for some of the affection which she has 
wantonly insulted. 


L. P. 8.—Hypocbondriasis is a strange 
persistency about something thatall the world knows 
ls motso. Medical men relate must extraordinary 
aneciotes touching this disease. Dr. Dirwin tells 
us of a gentieman who, though surrounued by luxu- 
ries, kept hiscarriage, and never moved without 
attendants, believed himself a teapot, and thought 
every one who touched him must be scaided. 


VuLNEROR,—Under the particular cir- 
cumstances which you detail, and considering that 
the young lady has unquestionably behaved to you 
ina most fickle and insuiting manner, we should 
certainly recommend youto hold no present com- 
munication with her; nor ought you to feel satisicd 
nntil you have a personal interview, as oue conver- 
sation does move to settle such matters as yours than 
a dozen letters, 


NgeLSON.—The Caspian Sea, an iniand 
sea or great salt lake, isthe largest inthe world, Its 
length from north to south is abou: 700) miles and its 
average breadih is about WOmiies, 2 Spectacies 
are generally supposed to uave been invented by 
Alexander deSpina, a monk of Fiorence, Italy, 
about 1265, 3 The mean diameter ofthe ear.) is 
7912 mies: ite pular diameter, 7895 miles, and its 
equatoriai diameter, 7926 miles. 


ALica.—You modestly say that you are 
good looting, and, you believe, sweet tempered, 
Ail this, however, will not atone for your ignorance 
of household duties, Su.ull, at theage of twenty-two, 
you are not too old to learn, and we should advise 
you to well acquaint yourself with such duties, even 
ifyou haveto delay marriage. A man soon gets 
tired of good looks, and even of asweet tewper, if, 
in returo for them, ne hasto putup with ontidy 
rooms and bad dinners, 


M. R—M. R. aske, “Whatis the best 
and easiest way to geta young lady to be in love 
with one?*’ Wereailly cannot decide, there are so 
many. Nomean'’s experience wil! much beip his 
neighbor iu this respect for scarcely two womea are 
exactly of the same tastes, fancies, and disposi ions, 
What would fascinate one might hopelessly revolt 
another, But we must say thatthe man wholsie 
sove, and reqaires anvther’s help toteach him how 
to win his lady's affections, does not deserve to gain 
them. 

Een EST.—Laws, systems and customs 
require to be adapted to the stage of progress in 
which people find th lves. Systems and institu- 
tions necessary and important for one stage are des- 
tructive if continued beyond it. Discussion and 
careful observation must decide when the time of 
usefluness is pastand what character of change is 
requisite; hence in a popular government the neces- 
sity for the people, iu whose hands all power rests, 
to keep themselves fully informed and to study care- 
fully conditions and ail vital questions that affect 





society. 


MonBozg.—Tbe inventor of gas ligtts is 
saia to have been a Frenchman, Pbilippe le BK on, an 
engioeer of roads and bridges, wo, in 1772, adopted 
the idea of using tor the purpvuses of iilumination the 
gases distilled during the combustion of wood. He 
labored fora long time in the attempt to perfect his 
crude invention, and it was not till 1799 that he con- 
fided his discovery to the Institute. lu September, 
1800, he took outa patent, and in 1801 he published a 
memorial containing the result ofuis researches, 
Since then various persous have contributed to per- 
fecting the improvements, 


PoLisH.—One of tbe best ways of clean- 
ing anengraving istoplace iton a smooth board, 
and cover it tainly with common salt fluely pounded; 
pour lemon juice over the salt, soas to dissolve a 
cunsiderable portion of it. Esevate one end of the 
board so thatit may forman angle ol 45 degrees. 


Pour on theengraving bolling water trom a tea- 


kettle, until the salt and lemon juice are washed off. 
The engraving will then be perteciiy clean and free 
from etains. It must be dried on the board or on 
some smooth surface wradualiy. If driedinthe sun 
or by the fire it will tinge the picture with a yellow 
color. 

READER —The phrase, “Tel! that to the 
Marines,’’ finds its origin inthe fact that in former 
timos the ‘*Jollies’’ or Royal Marines were the butts 
of the sallors, from their ignorance of seamanship. 
**J olly’’ was a sallor’s nickname fora marine, who, 
1a bis opinion, bore the same relation toa ‘‘regular’’ 
as a jolly bost of yawl toa ship. Another sobriquent 
aiven to the Marines by the biue jackets wass 
*‘“Gulpin’’'—that is, a person who would swallow 
anything that wastoid him. Hence arose the ex- 
pression, ‘Tell that to the Marines, the biue-jacket's 
won't believe it,'* which was a common rejoinder to 
an exaggerated yarn. 

A. O.—Fighting band to band with sabres 
or cutiasses in battles on land is not against the rules 
of civilized warfare, as your friend maintains, in the 
sense which he intendsto convey—that is to say, it 
is not considered barbarous, or uncivilized, orin 
apy maoner unfair, Onthe contrary, itis always 
practised in cavairy encounters, when both parties 
stand (or ride) upto the scratch. In infantry bat- 
ties, fighting hand t»hand with sabres or cutlasses 
is not practised, for the same reason that bows and 
arrows have been discarded—namely, because itis 
no longer effective. An army of infantry armed with 
sabres and cutlasses would stand a poor chance 
against one armed with muskets and bayonets, 


BRISTOL.— You mast learn to distinguish 
the differenee between a simperand asmile. The for- 
mer is hypocritical and affected; a smile is open an‘ 
genuine. Whocen tell the value ofan expression, 
rich and true, asis that of a smile, and yetit costs 
nothing to the giver. Itis beyond price to the er- 
ring and relenting, the sadand cheeriess, the lost 
and forsaken, It disarmse malice, subdues Ili- 
temper, turns hatred tolove, revengeto & iness 
and paves the darkest paths wiih gems of sunlig 
A emile on the brow prociaims a kind heart, a pieas 
ant friend, an affectionate bi other,a duti’ul sou, 
ea happy husband. It adds a charm to besuty 
decorates the face of the deformed, and makes «a 
lovely woman resembie an angei. 
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